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WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, ete., 
ete., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 

ared tor publication. Books published. 
Send tor particulars and tull intormation 
betore sending articles. 


The Bulletin Press Association, New York, 








THE 


Puget 
Sound 


country will prove a source ot delight 
to the EPWORTH LEAGUERS who 
visit it after the San Francisco Conven- 
tion. 


Tacoma 


and 


Seattle 


are transplanted Eastern Cities. 


PUGET SOUND is a beautiful body 
of water with snow-covered mountains 
overlooking it. The 


Shasta-Northern 
Pacific Route 


is the only one leading there. 


Send tor EPWORTH FOLDFR and 
SIX cents tor WONDERLAND book. 


For rates, etc., address C. E. Fosrer, 
279 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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A WAY TO HELP 


HE Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Boston University earnestly 
desires to call the attention of all Boston 
University alumni, and of all others inter- 
ested in the higher education of women, to 
the Exchange Bureau that it has estab- 
lished during the last few months. There 
are in the University many girls who have 
to earn their car tares, those who have to 
earn their books also, and some even who 
have to earn all that they have. Last fall 
one of these girls was striving hard to meet 
her expenses, and in talking with different 
ones about work, statements similar to the 
tollowing were made: You ought tw find 
something to do; there are a hundred ways 
that a college girl can earn money. Often- 
times when people are going out for the 
évening they would be glad to pay twenty- 
five or fitty cents to have a reliable person 
sit with their children. Often a teacher 
wishes some mending done, but cannot hire 
aregular dressmaker to come to the house 
to doit. Many teachers would rather pay 
a competent person to correct written exer- 
cises than to spend their own valuable time 
doing it. Some mothers like to have their 
children accompanied to, and from, school. 
Oftentimes when children have little parties 
it is pleasing to have some one to play a 
little lively music. There are occasionally 
backward children whose parents can 
afford to have them tutored. There are 
clubs that hire their envelopes addressed 
for the letters and circulars sent out. 
Young men of the Theological and Law 
Schools need mending done, or perhaps a 
new collar on their winter overcoats. Any 
girl ought to be able to find something out 
of that list that she could do. 

The question that confronted this particu- 
lar young woman was how to find out who 
these people are who wish all these things 
done. After discussing the subject with 
other members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, it was decided to 
establish aun Exchange Bureau for the 
mutual benefit of the college girls seeking 
employment and of people who desire to 
have work done by trustworthy persons. 
The Bureau has already had applications 
tor forty table waitresses for the summer. 
While there are girls capable ot doing this 
work, there are some who, on account of 
home needs, or who, from physical weak- 
nesses, are unable to leave home tor the 
summer, yet who need to earn something. 
There are among these girls those who can 
do the things mentioned above; also 
millinery, shorthand, typewriting, and 
painting. 

In behalf of these young women who are 
thus struggling to win an education that 
they may in turn help others, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association urgently 
solicits the patronage and hearty co-opera- 
tion of all who are interested in the en- 
lightenment ofthe world. You can help by 
your prayers, if in no other way. How- 
ever, the farmer who prayed while hoeing 
his corn had an abundant harvest, but the 
one who wore out the knees of his trousers 
by the bedside had but a scanty yield. 

M. L. RICE, 
Sec. Ex. Bureau Y. W.C. A., B. U. 


1? Somerset St., Boston. 





A Model of Its Kind 


On another page of this paper our readers 
may seea model advertisement ot a model 
article. One of the best things sold in this 
city is the Eddy Retrigerator, and one ot 
the best announcements of it we have ever 
seen is the card inserted today by the Paine 
Furniture Company in our advertising 











| columns, under the heading ** Eddy.”’ 
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Epworth League Tour 
30-Day Trip to the Pacific Coast $188.50. 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist Sys. 
tem of the Pennsylvania Railroad and accom- 
panied by a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, on 
July 8uspecial train of the latest pattern Pull- 
man Sleeping, Dining and Observation Cars (the 
latter a counterpart of that used on the famous 
Pennsylvania Limited) will leave New York for 
San Francisco and points on the Pacific coast. 
Stops will be made at all the important points 
for rest and sight-seeing, among them being Chi- 


cago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glen- 
wood Springs (with a daylight ride through the 
Rocky Mountains, including the Royal Gorge 
and Grand Canon of the Arkansas), and at Sali 
Lake City, arriving at San Francisco July 16, 
before the Convention opens. Six days will be 
allotted to San Francisco, for which time no 
hotel accommodations or other features will be 
included in the tickets. Leaving San Francisco 
July 22, Monterey, Santa Barbara, San Jose aud 
Los Angeles will be visited, all traveling over 
the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany ooieg done by daylight, in order to view 
what is acknowledged to be the most attractive 
scenery in California. After astop of two days 
will come the crowning feature of the tour, the 
journey homeward via the Canadian Pacific 
Railway through the unrivaled mountains 
British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way will be prepared with especial care, and the 
train side-tracked at nights where necessary, in 
order that no part of this delightful feature may 
be missed by night traveling. This in itsrelfisa 
rare Opportunity. in addition stops will be 
made ut Banff Hot Springs and St. Paul. 

The total rate for entire tripas outlined above 
covering all expenses (except the stayin San 
Francisco) including one double berth, all 
meais in dining car, etc., will be $188.50; two per- 
sons ina berth, each $168.50, with proportionate 
rates for passengers desiring to visit Yellowstone 
Park,or the Pan-American Exposition return- 
ing. Diagrams are — and as the num- 
ber who can be accommodated will be strictly 
limited, names should be registered im mediate- 
ly. Descriptive booklets will shortly be issued 
and can be obtained ot D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston; or, Geo. W. Boyd, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, Phil. 





AARON R. GAY & CO 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 








Being Disconnected in Front. with Elastic Gores 
a Sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exc.usive flexible feature insures 
comfor retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snuy, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- ~ 1 00 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for ° 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deai- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 


color or length desired, take no substitute. 
but send to us fc: the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO 
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AWAKENING OF ITALY 


; ESPONSIVE to the compelling influ- 

ence of the great world-movement 
toward new and better conditions, Italy 
is emerging from the lethargy and despair 
of the last twenty-five years, and is on the 
eve of a brighter era of all-inclusive pros- 
perity. Italians of today are waking to 
the realities of life. They feel something 
of the spirit of American enterprise, and 
are responding to the new vision regardless 
of the past and the traditions of the Latin 
race. The struggle between the Vatican 
and the King seems to be settling itself 
naturally by a tacit policy of non-inter- 
ference. Politically the contest of the 
future will be between an alliance com- 
posed of Socialists, Republicans, Radicals, 
and advanced Liberalists, and a party 
consisting of capitalists, the army, cleri- 
cals, and officials. Industrially the de- 
velopments are most encouraging. Ex- 
ports amount to three hundred millions of 
dollars annually, and consist of silk, 
cotton produce, and a small percentage 
of steel. Over one-half of the people till 
the soil. The products are wheat, maize, 
olives, wine, chickens, eggs, milk and but- 
ter. Village banks lend money at easy 
rates, and obtain seeds and machinery at 
wholesale prices for the peasants. Thus 
they are being freed from debt and guided 
into the use of better methods. Other 
helpful agencies of recent origin are co- 
operative dairies, flour mills and bakeries, 
model farm schools, traveling lecturers, 
and numerous improvement organizations. 





CONSTITUTION AND FLAG 


UESTIONS are being asked about 
() the delay of the United States Su- 
preme Court in deciding the test cases 
brought to determine the question, ‘‘ Does 
the Constitution follow the flag?’’ or, 
What are the relations between the 
United States and the new island posses- 
sions, particularly the Philippines? The 
last session before the summer recess oc- 
curs next Monday. If the devision is not 
made then, it cannot be delivered before 
next autumn, as decisions are not an- 
nounced between sessions. A number of 
the justices are known to be preparing 
opinions on the case, and from this fact 
has arisen the suspicion that the court is 
divided. Officials are confident that the 


decision will be that the Constitution does 
not, automatically, ‘‘ follow the flag.’’ 
Those who have given special thought to 
the question realize that the court is 
grappling with a really great international 
legal problem, and that the ruling will 
affect not only our insular possessions, 
but also our relations with other nations. 





INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT 


WING to the increasing importance 
of the internal revenue service there 
is renewed agitation of the proposition to 
create an internal revenue department as 
a separateand distinct branch, the head of 
which shall be a cabinet officer. In the 
maintenance of the government the inter- 
nal revenue service raises three-fifths, and 
the customs department two-fifths, of the 
required amount. Some of the reasons 
urged for making a new department are 
that it is the largest income maker of the 
government and that the ramifications of 
the bureau come into contact with more 
people and more interests than any other 
bureau. There are 4,000 employees. The 
average daily receipts of the bureau are 
now $1,250,000. It is thought, by elevat- 
ing the bureau to the dignity of a depart- 
ment, that its power and usefulness would 
thereby be considerably increased. 





HOW TO KILL MOSQUITOES 


INCE the discovery was made that 
mosquitoes are largely responsible 
for the spread of yellow fever and other 
contagious diseases, there have been many 
inquiries as to how the mosquito can be 
exterminated. There is a demand for a 
wholesale process. In answer to these 
queries, Dr. L. C. Howard, chief entomol- 
ogist of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., says: ‘ First, drain 
all swampy places; second, where this is 
not practicable, spray such places with 
kerosene oil once every two weeks ; third, 
in waters that cannot be treated in these 
ways, place the fry of sunfish, or stickle- 
backs, which will devour the fry of the 
mosquito.’”’ The Village Improvement 
Society of South Orange, N. J., will give 
this system a thorough test. 





WILL HUNT FOR GERMS 


yg is expected that when the United 
States Supreme Court meets next 
week, the chief justice will announce the 
name of the commissioner before whom 
testimony will be taken in the drainage 
canal controversy between the cities of 
St. Louis and Chicago. The man selected 
for this office will have great need of legal 
ability, tact, and a knowledge of sanitary 
science. As has been noted in the press, 
residents of St. Louis contend that the big 
canal connecting the Chicago River with 
the Mississippi River by way of the Des 
Plaines and [Illinois Rivers, drains the 


sewage from Chicago into the Mississippi, 
and pollutes the water used by St. Louis 
people. An effort will be made to deter- 
mine the matter scientifically by an ex- 
amination of the germs tound in the water 
of both the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
at various points above St. Louis. The 
bacilli of the Chicago River have been 
carefully identified, and if they should be 
found near the intake of the St. Louis 
waterworks, they would become trouble- 
some witnesses against the drainage canal 
board. Representatives of Chicago con- 
tend that the immense volume of fresh 
water carried by the canal, together with 
the course of the currents at St. Louis, 
destroys all probability of the alleged pol- 
lution of the drinking water. 





OBJECT TO FREE TEXT BOOKS 


ERMAN Catholics of Chicago are op- 
posed to the expenditure of $100,- 
000 by the Board of Education for free text 
books. A petition for an injunction to re- 
‘strain the board will probably be filed 
soon. The principal contention of the ob- 
jectors is that the State law does not pro- 
vide that free text-books can be so distrib- 
uted, and that itis an injustice to Cath- 
olics who send their children to parochial 
schools and still pay the school taxes, for 
the board to make such a use of money 
raised by taxation. The Germans belong 
to federated Catholic societies having a 
total membership of 35,000. They are de- 
termined to push the matter to a final de- 
cision in the courts. Last Sunday they 
began a three days’ annual session at 
which the opportunity to agitate was im- 
proved to the utmost. The defense of the 
Board of Education is that the free text- 
book plan is operated in all the large cities 
without question or opposition. If the 
protests of the Germans could be analyzed, 
it is quite probable that the real animus 
would be found to be the constitutional 
antipathy of Roman Catholics to the 
American public school system. 





POPE LEO’S SUCCESSOR 


WING to the great age of the Pope, 
and the probability that he will 
suddenly pass away, there is deep and in- 
creasing interest in the selection of his suc- 
cessor, especially in Europe. The ambi- 
tion of Cardinal Rampolla, the pontifical 
secretary of state, to secure for himself the 
succession to the papacy, is causing much 
discussion. He is said to have had his 
own way in the appointments of the re- 
cent consistory. Of the twelve new car- 
dinals ten are Italians, and there is now 
an Italian majority of thirteen in the sa- 
cred college. It is known that in the next 
conclave the majority would favor the 
election of a pope with extreme views as 
to papal infallibility and the sovereignty 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy over all 
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civil governments. Cardinal Rampolla is 
said to be an embodiment of such views. 
Austria-Hungary, Spain, Portugal, and 
perhaps France, are opposed to him on po- 
litical grounds. Unless he can make 
terms with these stutes, it will be impossi- 
ble for him to become pope. The election 
of Rampolla or his candidate would mean 
the continuance of war between the Vati- 
ican and Italy, and increased interference 
in the political affairs of all countries. 





CONSCIENCE AND FREE LOVE 


A SECT known as the ‘‘ Doukhobors ”’ 

were exiled from Russia and found 
a home in Canada. The Dominion Govern- 
ment set aside a tract of land for their 
use, They are honest, sturdy, hard-work- 
ing and thrifty, but they entertain notions 
about marriage that have brought them 
into conflict with the authorities. They 
are full-fledged free-lovers. The sexes live 
together as long as they have inclination, 
and take new mates and cast off old ones 
with very little concern. They also refuse 
to register births and deaths. They have 
issued an address to all nations, posing as 
martyrs of their faith, and asking if there 
is a country that will allow them the 
privilege of making a living without re- 
quiring a violation of conscience in these 
sacred personal matters. Thus far they 
have received no invitations. 





TEACHING THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


RRANGEMENTS have been made 

in London for thorough instruction 

in the Chinese language for commercial 
purposes. Four or five of the chief univer- 
sities of that country have Chinese profess- 
orships, but they are academic rather than 
practical. The new school will fit its stu- 
dents for the transaction of business with 
the Chinese in their own tongue. In St. 
Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin there have 
long been government schools conducted 
by imported Chinamen, in which practical, 
every-day business Chinese is taught. 
England has felt the need of a school of 
that kind to enable Englishmen to com- 
pete successfully with their continental 
rivals ; and it may be that schools of the 
same sort will be necessary in the United 
States for the purpose of enabling Ameri- 
cans to take full advantage of commercial 
opportunities now opening in the Orient. 





CATHOLICS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


M UCH comment has been occasioned 

by both secular and religious pa- 
pers by the action of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges in disapproving of the 
‘“‘tendency of educational legislation 
toward complete state control,’’ which, in 
the estimation of Catholic educators, is 
‘* depriving a large class of citizens of the 
liberty of maintaining schools in which 
their religion shall be the essential ele- 
ment.’’ This expression of the Catholic 
colleges is directed against the increasing 
sentiment that the safety of the nation lies 
in the integrity of the public school system, 
and that public money raised for the main- 
tenance of that system must not be divert- 
ed for the use of any party or sect. The 
same principle is involved in the adjust- 
ment of the new library system of New 
York city. A Roman Catholic library of 
300,000 volumes, along with other private 
libraries, has been receiving a percentage 
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of public money for its support as a part 
of the library system. Under the new 
arrangement the Catholic library must be 
incorporated as a part and parcel of the 
system in order to obtain public money. 
Archbishop Corrigan objects to this ar- 
rangement because the absorption of 
the Catholic books would destroy the par- 
ticular purpose for which the library was 
established. It is understood, of course, 
that the Catholic library is rigidly cen- 
sored and that its patrons are carefully 
guarded from reading books that might 
weaken belief in the infallibility of the 
Catholic Chureh or the authority of the 
priesthood. If this library should become 
a part of the general system, Catholics 
would be able to procure other books, 
which would not harmonize with the 
teachings of their church. 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINE 


FEATURE of the recent develop- 
ment of American commerce 
worthy of note is the establishment of a 
new steamship line between Chicago and 
European ports. The first boat of this 
line is now en route to Liverpool. Others 
will follow soon: The second steamer will 
be docked at Hamburg and Antwerp, 
where special facilities have been pro- 
vided for that purpose. The third vessel 
will unload at the Southwest India dock, 
London, which is five miles nearer the 
city than the docks used by half of the 
steamers that run between New York and 
London. It is twenty miles nearer than 
Tilbury dock, where the larger Atlantic 
Transport Company boats are berthed. 
The fourth steamer will go to Manchester. 
In establishing this line the chief obstacle 
was to provide for a cargo on the return 
trip to America. This difficulty has been 
overcome, to the great satisfaction of the 
management. The four steamers will 
bring to the United States full cargoes of 
raw and granulated sugar, mineral waters, 
seeds, window glass, glass bottles, glycer- 
ine, toys, musical instruments, chemicals, 
etc. Some of the shipments will be made 
from Spain and France to Chicago via 
London. 





TEACHING THE BLIND TO SEE 


ROFESSOR HELLER, of the In- 
stitution for the Blind in Vienna, 
advances the theory that the cause of 
deafness and blindness in persons who 
possess perfectly fermed organs of hearing 
and seeing is due to the lack of the proper 
connection of those organs with the brain. 
Opersting upon this principle, he has, it 
is claimed, taught seventy-two children, 
formerly deaf and dumb, to hear and 
speak. The process is described in the case 
ot a boy recently treated for blindness : 
‘The boy was first exercised in localizing 
a point of light in a room which was 
otherwise perfectly dark. Articles with 
which he had already become acquainted 
by touch were then placed within the 
narrow illuminated circle, and he was 
ealled upon to distinguish them by 
sight alone. When the light was passed 
through colored glasses the child noticed 
the difference. By associating the names 
with the various colors he was gradually 
taught to recognize them. After he had 
acyuired the power of distinguishing 
geometrical forms he learned to recognize 
letters and numerals. In the second 
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stage of the treatment the use of the 
sense of touch was entirely excluded. At 
present, after fourteen months’ practice, 
the boy is able to read with the naked 
eye and to recognize, localize, and distin- 
guish colors, forms, and objects at stead- 
ily diminishing distances. A demonstra- 
tion illustrating these results was given in 
the presence of the medical association.’’ 





MUST PAY DAMAGES 


PHYSICIAN was sitting at a table 
reading under a telephone instru- 
ment near by. Lightning struck a tele- 
phone pole some distance from the house, 
and the electricity passed into the house and 
caused the death of the man sittting near 
the instrument. The telephone company 
was sued for damages, the basis of the 
claim being that sufficient precaution had 
not been taken in the wiring to prevent 
the occurrence of such an accident. Ow- 
ing toa defect in the construction of the 
telephone instrument, the heavy current 
caused by the lightning could not pass to 
the ground. The case was finally re- 
viewed by the Vermont Supreme Court, 
and the finding of the lower court in favor 
of the heirs of the physician was af- 
firmed. 





MAY ABROGATE CANAL TREATY 


HERE \1sa growing sentiment through- 
out the country in favor of the com- 
plete abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Nicaragua Canal treaty which now hin- 
ders the United States from going ahead 
with the canal. The interpretation that 
either England or the United States, as 
parties to the agreement, can dissolve it 
without the consent of the other, by giv- 
ing six months’ notice, is steadily gaining 
acceptance. Such action by the United 
States would undoubtedly give serious 
offence to England Meanwhile vari- 
ous plans are being discussed for 
bringing about an agreement before Con- 
gress meets. The temper of the senators is 
such that there is strong probability that 
if present relations remain unchanged, 
the Senate would declare in favor of build- 
ing the canal without recognition of the 
principle of unarmed international neu- 
trality for which England is contending. 
Not only are plans being discussed in this 
country, but powerful influences are being 
brought to bear upon the members of the 
English Cabinet to induce them to make 
concessions that will prevent the Senate 
from taking action that might disturb the 
existing harmony between the couutries. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


A MEETING of the commission ap- 
pointed to represent the United 
States in the Pan-American Congress of 
American Republics, to be held in Mexico 
City next October, will soon be held in 
Washington, D. C., to organize and dis- 
cuss the work to be undertaken. Much 
interest is being manifested in the Con- 
gress. Representatives have been chosen 
by the United States, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, 
Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil, Argentine Re- 
public, Uruguay, Hayti and Paraguay. 
Chile and Hayti do not enter into the con- 
ference as unreservedly as the other States, 
but will have representatives present. The 
outiook is that there will be a larger at- 
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tendance than there was in 1889-90, The 
subjects to be discussed are of great con- 
tinental importance. Commercial reci- 
procity between the United States and 
~outh America is foremost. The inter- 
national railway scheme will also be up 
avaiu. This ambitious dream contem- 
plates the linking of North, Central and 
~outh America by an up-to-date railway 
system. International arbitration for the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere will 
also be considered. The South American 
representatives Who have been heard from 
are in favor of the establishment of a court 
of arbitration for the adjustment of differ- 
ences that might arise. Another impor- 
tant matter is the adoption of a conti- 
nental sanitary system that will prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases from one 
port to another, 





MAY FOUND A CHURCH 


A CHARMING story comes from Rus- 
sia by way of London to the effect 
that Count Tolstoi is undesignedly becom- 
ing the leader of a religious revolution in 
his native land. His religious opinions, 
recently proclaimed with great fervor, 
appear to be spreading at a remarkable 
rate and winning adherents from both the 
learned and the unlearned. Numerous 
societies have been formed secretly to 
study and diffuse the tenets of the Tol- 
stoian doctrine. Intense interest has 
been aroused in England. The ideals of 
Tolstoi appeal strongly to English Chris- 
tians. By the expulsion of Tolstoi the 
Greek Church has put both itself and the 
novelist on trial before the Russian people, 
and, in fact, before the whole worla. The 
church is an ecclesiastical despotism, and 
because of its narrowness and bigotry is a 
great obstacle to the realization of the 
highest interests of the Russian people, 
particularly the peasants. English ob- 
servers think they see in the response to 
Tolstoi’s ideals the thin end of the intel- 
lectual wedge which will eventually split 
asunder the religious tyranny of the 
Greek Church. A revolution of this kind, 
once started, would mean bloodshed, mar- 
tyrdom, and the overthrow of the politi- 
cal system which now enslaves the Rus- 
slaps. 





BLOODY STREET CAR STRIKE 


LBANY, N. Y., was the scene of a 
_ bloody clash between capital and 
labor last week. The employees of the 
Union Traction Company to the number 
of 1,100 struck for an increase of pay and 
to force the company to discharge some 
non-union men and employ members of 
their union instead. An attempt to 
operate the cars with the help of non- 
union employees developed the mob spirit 
among the strikers and their sympathiz- 
ers, and the demonstrations became so 
Violent that, in response to an official 
appeal, the governor ordered out 3,000 of 
the State militia to quell the disturbances. 
For several days the usually quiet city of 
Albany was a military camp. The crowd 
was large, vicious and well-nigh unman- 
ageable. On several occasions it looked 
as if the militia would be compelled to 
shoot to kill. Fortunately by using gun- 
stocks, bayonets and swords, and by 
keeping cool in the numerous emergencies 
that arose, the soldiers were able to avoid 
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firing into the mass of angry men and 
women that menaced them constantly 
and pelted them with brickbats and other 
missiles. While a lieutenant with a small 
detail of men was guarding a car manned 
by non-union men, in the attempt to 
make the usual run, the attack became so 
vicious that the order to fire was given. 
An innocent spectator, a business man, 
was shot fatally, but before he died exon- 
erated the soldiers because he should have 
kept away. Another man not concerned 
in the strike was hit, and died later. 
During the siege about sixty persons, 
equally divided between strikers and 
railway employees, were injured. The 
strike was settled Saturday. Both sides 
made concessions. The strikers were 
granted the advance to twenty cents an 
hour for night work, and the company’s 
right to employ non-union men is recog- 
nized. The total loss occasioned, includ- 
ing wages, receipts for the company, 
and maintenance of militia, aggregates 
$135,000. For ten days no cars were run 
in Albany, Troy, Cohoes, and Watervliet, 
in which places the car service is con- 
trolled by the Union Traction Co., but the 
disturbances all occurred in Albany. 





HELP FOR CONSUMPTIVES ” 


ANY interesting facts were brought 
out during the second annual 
American Congress of Tuberculosis, held 
in New York city last week. One was 
that 14,000 persons die from consumption 
each year in New York. In the same 
connection it was stated that three-fourths 
of the persons thus afflicted could be saved 
if they were taken when the disease was 
in its incipiency. Lack of places for treat- 
ing such sufferers was one of the chief dis- 
coveries, and led to a general discussion of 
the advantages of free sanitariums for con- 
sumptives, supported by State funds. The 
Congress was composed of representatives 
of almost every State, and it is reasonable 
to expect that the deliberations will result 
in much good, 





PRESIDENT’S TOUR ABANDONED 


WING to the serious illness of Mrs. 
McKinley the Presidential tour 
came to an end at San Francisco last 
week. It wasagreat disappointment to 
the cities of the Pacific coast, the North- 
west and middle West that had made 
elaborate preparations for the reception of 
the President ; but feelings of resentment 
were made impossible by sympathy for 
Mr. McKinley and the sufferer. He di- 
rected that all the cities should be notified, 
and then devoted himself exclusively to 
his wife. She was very low for several 
days, but the crisis was passed on Friday. 
On Saturday her improved condition 
enabled the President to attend the 
launching of the battleship ‘‘ Ohio,” on 
which occasion he made a very felicitous 
speech. At this writing preparations are 
being made to take Mrs. McKinley to the 
old home in Canton as soon as she is 
strong enough to endure travel. 





PRESBYTERIAN CREED REVISION 


HE General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in session at Phila- 
delphia is face to face with the long-dis- 
cussed question of creed revision. A com- 
mittee consisting of some of the foremost 
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men of the denomination has presented a 
report which brings the issue squarely be- 
fore the body. The recommendations 
are that a committee be created for the 
purpose of amending certain chapters of 
the Confession and to prepare a brief sum- 
mary of the reformed faith, bearing the 
same relation to the Confession that the 
Shorter Catechism does to the Larger 
Catechism. This summary is not to be a 
substitute for the Confession, and is not to 
affect the terms of subscription, but ‘to 
vindicate and clear the doctrines of the 
church from all false aspersions and mis- 
conceptions,’’ and to give a better under- 
standing of what is believed by Presby- 
terians. It is expected that the matter 
will be taken up for debate this week. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


Cloudy weather partially interfered with 
the observations of the eclipse last Friday. 
Although some of the results were satistac- 
tory, the particular information which was 
most desired was not obtained. 


The Allegheny County (Pa.) Medical So- 
ciety is agitating capital punishment for 
United States criminals by asphyxiation, by 
the use of carbonic acid gas. A bill pro- 
viding for this method will be introduced 
at the next session of Congress. 


The Pan-American F.xposition at Buffalo 
was tormally dedicated on Monday of this 
week. There were two imposing parades 
and elaborate and appropriate ceremonies 
at the Temple of Music. President Me- 
Kinley telegraphed his salutation trom San 
Francisco. 


The Sultan of Turkey has apologized for 
seizing the toreign mail-bags and asks that 
the old system be re-established. The am- 
bassadors are in no haste to grant the 
apology. Up to date toreign mail is being 
carried by courier. 


Springfield, O., physicians are studying 
the case of a twelve-year-old boy who has 
a bullet imbedded in his brain and is still 
alive and in health, but is affected with a 
weak heart and paralysis of the left arm. 
The boy was shot while examining his gun 
while hunting. 


Northern Baptists are holding their na- 
tional anniversaries at Springfield this 
week. This is their first general gathering 
of the new century. A special feature ot 
the meetings will be the consideration of 
plans for unifying some of the agencies of 
the several societies and the consolidation 
ot their work. 


China has agreed to the $327,000,000 in- 
demnity demanded by the Powers, and 
now the problem is to provide for the pay- 
ment. No one nation can guarantee the 
necessary loan without practically taking a 
mortgage on China, and that would never 
be tolerated by the other Powers. All 
kinds of revenue schemes are being dis- 
cussed, with the probability that it will be 
some time before the matter is satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


The general strike of machinists, noted 
last week, began on Monday, but was not 
as extensive as expected, owing to the fact 
that many of the firms yielded to the de- 
mands of the men. The machinists ask tor 
a working day of nine hours without redac- 
tion of pay. They have been getting ready 
tor the present demonstration for over a 
year, and are prepared to endure a long 
siege. At the time this is written about 
12,000 men are out. No disorder has been 
reported. The leaders ot the strike have 
especially urged the strikers to abstaim 
from drink. 
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SEVERITY WITH SIN 


rt HERE are certain diseases which re- 

quire heroic treatment. There are 
certain misdemeanors which require rad- 
ical discipline. The only method which 
can be employed with sin is the method 
of downright severity. And yet it is very 
common now to regard this matter light- 
ly. Sin is considered as a misfortune. 
We have laid the larger share of the blame 
upon our ancestors, exhibiting a good deal 
of cowardice ourselves in the shift of the 
burden. And we tend to regard the treat- 
ment necessary as demanding at the most 
only a mild patience. 

We need to be*raroused to a severer 
handling of sin. The results of it are not 
so important as the roots of it. When we 
have safely escaped the evil consequences 
of our wrong-doing, we have taken only 
the first step. Then comes the time for 
severity with the wrong motive which is 
somewhere hidden in our own breasts. 
With this we must be severe. It is no 
time for trifling or half-way methods. 
Eradication is the only process. Just as 
the knife is necessary in certain diseases 
which have gripped the tissues of the 
body, so a kind of severe spiritual surgery 
is necessary in the case of sin. Get down 
to the roots of this matter. Be severe 
with the very motives of the heart. 





BRINGING TO REMEMBRANCE 


HAT is the office of the Spirit? To 
guide, to quicken, to sanctify, to 
comfort. One thing mentioned by Christ 
at the Last Supper is ‘‘ to bring to remem- 


-brance.’’ Perhaps this would come under 


the general head of quickening. The 
Spirit has a piercing, penetrating power 
which gives vitality to old truth and past 
things spoken. Among friends here, the 
actual personal presence seems necessary. 
Away from us a long time, they grow dim 
and unreal. They lose something of their 
own distinctiveness, and become invested 
with traits which our fancy gives them. 
If the quality of our lives is lower than 
theirs, they sink to our level; if it is 
higher, they will rise to our own height. 
The frail memory needs quickening. 
Many things accomplish this — trifles, 
small incidents, little surprises, as well as 
greater events and experiences, when for 
a short time the absent one is brought 
vividly before us ‘‘in his habit as he 
lived.’’ But long separation tends to dim 
the outlines and fade the colors of reality. 

Without the quickening Divine Spirit, 
the memory of Jesus, even in the minds 
of His closest friends, would have grown 
obscure. He had often uttered enigmas, 
habitually taught in parables, and when 
He spoke most plainly had sometimes not 
been understood. His words either mysti- 
fied His hearers or seemed to fall dead. 
This must have been lost but for the Com- 
forter who was to “bring all things to 
remembrance,’’ or into living conscious- 
ness what lay slumbering in the mind. 
The Spirit was to give to the disciples the 
fresh vision of Christ and the meaning of 
His mysterious words. Much of His teach- 
ing had been revolutionary, and could not 
fail to be impressive, and therefore easily 
remembered ; now and then it was like a 
sword, going straight to mind and heart, 
needing no comment; again it was 
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charged with tenderness and sympathy, 
making its own swift appeal to human 
suffering or need. But the hidden, enig- 
matic and mysterious—a great body of 
the Master’s teaching — was destined to 
wait until the searchlight of the Spirit 
should find and reveal it to a darkened 
world. 





MEMORIAL DAY 


ECORATING the graves of the sol- 
dier dead with flowers had its ori- 
gin in our country before the close of the 
Civil War, when the ladies of the South 
began laying wreaths and bouquets of 
flowers thereon. The custom of honoring 
the dead dates back many centuries. The 
ancient Egyptians carried their celebra- 
tions to a great extreme, for they had 
twelve festivals for each month of the year, 
and three great festivals when there were 
offerings and gluttonous feasts. Among 
mapy barbaric tribes offerings of food and 
drink are laid upon the graves of the dead 
at the beginning of each month. It was 
the custom of the ancient Peruvians to 
carry the embalmed bodies of their Incas 
to a public square of their capital and offer 
to them a part of the fruits of the harvest ; 
and there are many half-civilized races 
who lay offerings of fruit and flowers on 
the graves of their dead. 

‘These customs as practised by the an- 
cients and by the half-civilized tribes of 
today had their origin in superstition, and 
in some cases the expectation of earthly 
reward prompted the giving of the offer- 
ings. Our Memorial Day had its begin- 
ning in the love and gratitude of the peo- 
ple manifested toward men who had given 
their lives for their country. It engenders 
many tender and beautiful thoughts, and 
fosters the spirit of patriotism. It is a 
legal holiday in all the States and Terri- 
tories, although all of them do not observe 
the same day of the year. In Alabama 
and Georgia the 26th day of April is Me- 
morial Day, and in North Carolina it 
comes upon the 10th of May. This is 
partly because the time of the blooming of 
the flowers is so much earlier in these 
States than in the North. The 30th of 
May is, however, the date chosen by the 
Grand Army of the Republic as Memo- 
rial Day, and it is the day when there is 
most general observance of the beautitul 
and appropriate custom of strewing the 
graves of the soldiers with flowers. It is, 
and it should ever be, a day for the revival 
of the spirit of true patriotism, and we 
should not lose sight of its real meaning. 
It is the survival of a noble sentiment and 
the paying of deserved tribute to the 
countless thousands of patriotic young 
and middle-aged men, with the best years 
of their lives before them, who put aside 
all that made life brightest and most 
beautiful, and died on the field of battle 
for the country they loved and the flag 
they revered. As some one has well writ- 
ten, we should, ‘‘as the sun rises on the 
morning of this day, open our souls to 
admit the air of those days of battle and 
trial. It should penetrate into our heart 
of hearts, driving out the littleness of our 
daily lives and the frivolities of the hour. 
We should try to lift ourselves for one day 
to the heights which these men occupied 
for years, and familiarize ourselves with 
the thoughts and scenes and motives of 
the immortal drama they enacted.’’ 
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If we do this, the real meaning of the 
day will so impress itself on us that our 
patriotism will receive a new impulse and 
our country will seem dearer to us. Every 
soldier’s grave is a silent but mighty plea 
for loyalty to the flag and to the land of 
our love above which it floats. 





Dr. Marcus Dods at Drew 


REW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
was favored at its anniversaries last 
week with the presence of the distin- 
guished Dr. Marcus Dods, professor of the- 
ology in the Free Church of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, author of many of the freshest 
and most luminous volumes on theology 
and Biblical exegesis. He made an ad- 
dress, speaking in part as follows: “I do 
not know whether more to pity or to envy 
those whose ministry may naturally be ex- 
pected to cover the next fifty years. Men 
of conscience are asking: * Who is sufti- 
cient for these things?’ The coming time 
will demand a vastly increased independ- 
ence of judgment, sincerity of faith, and 
diligence —independence of judgment, be- 
cause when all authority is gone, and those 
to whom we have been accustomed to look 
tor guidance differ from one another in 
opinion, the individual is compelled to 
think tor himselt; sincerity of faith, be- 
cause nothing short of personal and unde- 
niable experience of the cross of Christ 
will carry us through when the very foun- 
dations of the creeds are threatened with 
destruction; and diligence, because though 
the pulpit must always remain firm on the 
vantage-ground of the convinced and 
warm-hearted speaker, it is now judged 
simply on its merits, and must face the 
competition of influences wholly unknown 
in the past,’”’ 

Comparing the present time to that of the 
French Revolution, when “ all Europe was 
thrown into the melting pot, and a new and 
better Europe began to be,’’ Dr. Dods con- 
tinued: ‘“*The same thing may be said of 
the time on which we have entered, and in 
which we now are—a more silent, but a 
far deeper revolution is being accomplished 
from which the world will emerge either 
old and worn-out, or with the glory of the 
new-born dawn on its face, renewed in 
youth, immovable, nearer heaven and God, 
and with a sure and certain hope that the 
kingdoms of the world are to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ; 
but with such contingencies and possibili- 
ties in view in this critical age, he who is 
about to preach Christi and His kingdom 
may well equip himself tor serious conflict 
and adapt himself to the cry of our English 
poet Blake: ‘ Bring me my bow! Bring me 
my horse! Bring me my spear!’ To equip 
ourselves with weapons for this most real 
ot all warfares, we must first have an un- 
derstanding ot the enemy we are to engage. 
The world has been more successful by tar 
in converting the church than the church 
has ever been in converting it; it absorbs 
without sign all that the church bears into 
it, as the ocean absorbs the raindrops. Does 
not our task seemutterly hopeless? Were 
we called to tilt with even a Launcelot we 
might have some ray of hope, but who can 
unhorse the Centaur? Manand horse are 
one! And so seem the world and the heart 
of man. He who would take men out 0! 
the world into Christ’s kingdom must 


reckon on a struggle with forces of the 


greatest strength. But the preacher must 
be conscious that the force that is with him 
is greater than all that can be against him. 
Speaking generally, the difficulties ot wit- 


ning men for Christ in this age of ours are 


the result of prosperous and progressive 
times. There is, tor example, a kind 0! 
childish craving tor money and outward 
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pleasure, for comfort, and even for the vul- 
gar display that money commands. Itisa 
step in the right direction to see the prob- 
lem, and at least the significance of it. Suc- 
cessful ways are often intellectual ways, 
but they always have at the root of success 
a human heart,an honest endeavor, and 
self-sacrifice.” 

Dr. Dods noted that the artisan classes 
are drawn away from the church by skep- 
ticism, socialism, and love of pleasure ; and 
also because ministers fail to take sympa- 
thetic interest in labor questions. The 
Christian ministry demands that we give 
ourselves wholly to it. This means that we 
make it our one work in life, and vur whole 
work. Not that welimit our reading or our 
experience ; but that reading intensely and 
reading widely, we bring in everything to 
serve the great work to which God in His 
grace calls us ; for there is one thing worse 
than the idle minister or the minister who 
finds his chief joy outside his work, and 
that is the minister who has no pursuit and 
no intensity at all. Blessed is he who has 
found his work ; let him ask no other bless- 
edness. Thrice blessed is he who finds his 
joy in the work of the ministry ; in this 
work, more than in any other, every faculty 
you possess will find use and position. The 
happy man is he who has most in him and 
spends it most freely. ... We must make 
sure that our methods aresuch as are likely 
to be successful. Toa pitiful extentour efforts 
aS preachers are misdirected. In our day 
there is astrong temptation towards thetwo 
extremes of intellectualism and sensualism. 
The door of the human mind does not stand 
hospitably open for your entrance; you mast 
knock, and knock loudly. The vitality of 
the minister depends upon the vitality ot 
the minister’s personal religion.” 





New England Congregational Semi- 
naries 


HE Congregational Church in New 
England has for the last quarter of a 
century found its most difficult problem in 
the effort to sustain its several theological 
seminaries. The denomination hereabouts 
has been greatly overstocked with semi- 
naries. While the Baptists have had one, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church only 
one, the Congregationalists have had tour 
to maintain, with a popular and strong 
competitor for its own students in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
It was the custom in earlier years to estab- 
lish a new seminary if a considerable con- 
tingent in the church thought some article 
of the faith was not properly articulated; 
thus Harttord Seminary — now a superflu- 
ous institution because so near to Yale 
Divinity School — was started. It is a great 
misfortune that, planted here in New Eng- 
land, are Congregational seminaries enough 
tor the whole country. 

Under changed conditions and the more 
rapid growth of other denominations, it has 
been impossible, in the very nature of 
things, to secure a normal supply of stu- 
dents for so many seminaries. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the oldest and strongest of 
these schools, Andover, found itself caught 
up in the crucible of a theological con- 
troversy. This waged for years, drawing 
upon it a fierce and general fire from the 
ore conservative wing of the body, and 
a Vakening distrust in the mind of the gen- 
eral Christian public. This heated con- 
troversy greatly decreased the attendance 
at Andover, as well as at the other semi- 
aries. Bangor suffered especially, and its 
students have decreased until this year 
only one young man graduates! Andover 
graduates but six. 

The situation is indeed critical. There is 
uo justification for the longer continuance 
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of Bangor Seminary. Andover, on ac- 
count of its magnificent property in 
grounds, buildings and vested funds, and 
its splendid spiritual and intellectual her- 
itage, ought to be rejuvenated. Itis a pity 
that it could not, in some way, be made the 
only seminary of the Congregational body 
in New England — at least, with the excep- 
tion of Yale Divinity School. We are con- 
fident that, in any event, it could easily be 
made five-fold more successiul. It needs a 
new incarnation ot the oJd Gospel — that 
which was summed up by the Master when 
He said to His disciples, ‘‘ Go.’’ The insti- 
tution in these later years has become me- 
dizval, introspective, speculative, and 
unduly scholastic. It has lost its life in 
seeking so carefully to save it. It can be 
rejuvenated, but only as it unceasingly 
pours its life into the Congregational 
churches of New England and the nation. 
Itsinstructors must come out of the cloister 
and mix with men in an unflagging, hopeful 
and enthusiastic eftort to bring the kingdom 
ot God upon this earth. To this end we are 
very glad to note that a practical Christian 
minister, with large currents of red blood 
in his veins, Rev. Charles 0. Day, secre- 
tary of the Congregational Educational 
Society, has been elected Bartlett protessor 
of homiletics and practical theology and 
president ot the faculty. If the taculty 
will heartily co-operate with him, this old 
and honored institution will enter upon a 
new era of success and usefulness. 





Abusing President McKinley 


HAT Worcester Methodist Preachers’ 
Meeting of May 13, through the per- 
fectly natural exploitation by the daily 
press of the recklessly intemperate lan- 
guage of two men, has become not only 
famous but infamous. In justice to the 
great majority of our ministers in New 
England, and also to our intelligent laymen 
who are unspeakably scandalized and of- 
tended thereby, we reluctantly make a briet 
explanation. The general public is in- 
ferring quite too much from the reports 
that have been sent broadcast over the 
country. By many people it is under- 
stood that this Preachers’ Meeting is 
a large and significant organization, rep- 
resenting our ministry at large, and that the 
attack upon President McKinley reflects 
the views of all the preachers who were 
present. The fact is, however, the Worces- 
ter Methodist Preachers’ Meeting is a very 
small body numerically, having an average 
attendance of about twenty at its regular 
monthly sessions. On this occasion the 
temperance question was presented criti- 
cally, candidly and helpfully by three sta- 
tioned ministers. When the subject was 
thrown open for general consideration, an- 
other honored pastor, in speaking of the 
attitude ot the Methodist Episcopal Church 
upon this urgent reform aud the peculiar 
obligation resting upon our membership, 
unwisely thrust into the discussion the 
statement that he had been informed that 
President McKinley had drank champagne 
on board of a battleship, and that in so do- 
ing he had betrayed his church. This was 
the only minister, having a charge, who 
said anything derogatory to the President. 
Then followed allegations against President 
McKinley by two churchless ministers that 
should never have been made even in pri- 
vate, much less in public. The vituperative 
form of address employed by the most rad- 
ical and reckless third-party prohibitionist 
during the recent presidential campaign, 
was poured out upon the President. He 
was charged with being responsible not 
only for the saloons in Manila, but for the 
social vice there, and for horse-racing on 
the Sabbath. His personal habits were 
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fiercely assailed. He was called a “ per- 
jurer,” and every mipister who «lid not vote 
the Prohibitory ticket was impeached as un- 
worthy and disloyal. In such terms these 
churchless Methodist ministers vilified the 
President of the United States. These are 
the tacts. One minister with a church, 
and two without, have thus unspeakably 
humiliated the Methodist Episcopal body. 

But the general public should understand 
that they represent nobody but them- 
selves; that the denomination does not 
support, does noteven apologize tor, such 
hysterical and frantic ravings. We have 
yetto meet a Methodist minister or layman 
who has not emphatically condemned the 
men who thus assailed the President ; and 
we trust that nothing so reprehensible and 
humiliating will again occur in our borders. 





PERSONALS 





— Mr. A. C. Graw is writing a biography 
ot his tather, the late Rev. Dr. J. Bb. Graw. 


— Rev. John MeNeill, the Scotch preach- 
er, will spend August in the United States, 
engaged in evangelistic services. 

—Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, will 
deliver the Commencement oration at 
Baker University, June 8. 


— Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas 
City, who is being talked of as the successor 
ot Dr. Carter in the presidency ot Williams 
College, is the eldest son of the late Dr. 
Mark Hopkins. 


— Bishop Warren has appointed Rev. 
Heber D. Ketcham, of Green St. Church, 
Piqua, Ohio, presiding elder of Dayton Dis- 
trict, Cincinnati Conterence, in the place of 
Dr. Marlay, deceased. 


— Although Spurgeon has now been dead 
for several years, the weekly publication of 
his sermons proceeds in England, and will 
continue for as many years to come before 
the supply is exhausted. 


— Rev. James D. Phelps has been ap- 
pointed conductor of Tabernacle services 
at Thousand Island Park, in place of Dr. 
J. E. C. Sawyer, who has been appointed 
pastor of First Church, Williamstown. 

— Rev. Charles H. Buck, D. D., of the 
New York East Conference, who has spent 
the last year traveling in Asia, visiting 
Hawaii, Samoa, New Zeaiand, Australia, 
Java, Siam, Burma, India, Manila, China, 
Korea, and Japan, will soon return to this 
country. 


— Rev. 8S. S. Cummings, of Somerville, so 
long connected with the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, reaches his 
87th birthday, May 22. He is in fairly com- 
fortable health, rich in taith and in his 
religious life, a benediction to everybody 
he meets. 


— Dr. William V. Kelley, editor of the 
Methodist Review, is announced as one of 
the special lecturers for next year at the 
Divinity School of Yale University. The 
others are Dr. George A. Gordon, Dr. 
Washington Gladden, and Dr. David W. 
Forrest, of Scotland. 


— Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D., secretary and 
editor of the Sunday School Union and 
Tract Society of our church, has visited 
fourteen spring Conferences. The trips 
covered about 6,300 miles. Dr. Neely is 
making a phenomenal success of his de- 
partments because of the intelligent, hard 
work that he is putting into them. 


— The Boston Journal,in reporting the 
address of Rev. S. P. Cadman, D. D., at the 
meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, said: *“* Many unique expressions 
emanated trom him, as, fer instance: ‘ You 
might as well try to tie the north star in 
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your back yard as to try to put limitations 
ona rightidea.’ To the Home Missionary 
Society, he claimed, was due largely the 
moral influences that have built up the na- 
tion. His speech thrilled the entire congre- 
gation, and loud and continuous applause 
greeted its eloquent peroration.”’ 


—Miss M. Annie Wythe, preceptress of 
Wesleyan Academy, sails tor Faris early 
in June. This is her sixth trip abroad, and 
she is to continue special studies in French, 
her popular department so well known to 
old Wilbraham boys and girls. 


— Prot. Olin A. Curtis, S. T. D., of Drew 
Theological Seminary, will give the annual 
address before the graduating class at Wes- 
leyan Academy on June 19. Rev. Edward 
0. Thayer, D. D., class ot ’71, is to deliver 
the aJumni sermon at Wilbraham on Sun- 
day evening, June 16. 


— Mrs. Mary Drew Peavey, of South Bos-., 


ton, observed her 106th birthday on the 16th 
inst. Though retaining aclear mind and 
unimpaired senses, she was for the first 
time compelled to forego her general recep- 
tion, greeting only a tew of her many 
friends. 


— Lieut. B. R. T. Collins, of the Illinois 
Naval Militia, who has been selected to 
command the U.S.S. “* Dorothea ” on its 
trip from Philadelphia to Chicago, is a son 
ot Rev. John Collins, of Somersworth, N. H. 
The “ Dorothea ” will reach Buttalo about 
June 1, where the crew will visit the Tan- 
American Exposition, and is scheduled to 
arrive in Chicago, June 7. 

— The tamily of Rev. T. L. Wiltsee, of the 
Central Ohio Conterence, has been afflicted 
in an unusual manner. His son, Edward 
Thomson, a student in Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, is in the Protestant Hospital, Co- 
lumbus, for an operation for appendicitis. 
This is the third case in the family, another 
son and daughter having been operated 
upon for the same disease. 


— Dr. T.C. Iliff is kept busy dedicating 
churches, holding revival services, giving 
missionary addresses, and lecturing. The 
last two Sundays in April he dedicated 
churches at Illiopolis and Newman, III. 
Just now he is conducting revival meetings 
at Abilene, Kansas. May 26, he is to dedi- 
cate the church at Villa Grove,and May 30 
gives the Memorial address at Newman. 


— Rev. C. B. Mitchell, D. D., who is clos- 
ing five successtul years at Hennepin Ave. 
Church, Minneapolis, accepts the invita- 
tion to become pastor of First Church, 
Cleveland, Bishop Joyce consenting. He 
will commence his work in Cleveland the 
second Sunday in October. Dr. Mitchell is 
one of the speakers at the [International Ep- 
worth League Convention in San Francisco, 
and is also to deliver one of the addresses 
at the Ecumenical Conterence in London 
upon, ‘“‘ Is Methodism Retaining its Spirit- 
ual Vitality?” 

—A letter written on the ‘ Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse,’ by Hon. C. C. Corbin, 
begun May 2 when a thousand miles at sea, 
says: ‘“‘I wish you could have seen us in 
our quarters. We were loaded down with 
beautiful flowers and basket after basket of 
truit. Upon our dining-room table at this 
hour are magnificent American Beauty 
roses that remind us of loving friends leit 
behind. After all is said and done, there is 
one thing worth having in this world, and 
that is the friendship of our friends, and, 
best of all, we wili take it with us into an- 
other world. It would be a lonely world, 
even with all of its beauty and goodness, 
without this dearest joy.’ The many 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Corbin will read 
with pleasure these lines, penned May 6: 
“We soon touch at Southampton, where 
this will be mailed. Have had an excellent 
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BRIEFLETS 





We present in this number a remarkable 
sermon delivered by Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
Though a Congregationalist, he could 
hardly have spoken with more enthusiasm 
of the doctrinal content of the Wesleys 
if he had been a Methodist. 





Mr. C. R. Magee laid a copy of the Min- . 


utes otf the New England Conference on 
our desk on Monday. 





We regret to learn that the destructive 
fire which occurred in Newport, Me., on 
May 17, burned the Methodist church, val- 
ued at $3,000, which was uninsured. 





How thankful the flowers should be that 
they cannot fret, and so spoil their beauty ! 
Their whole life is a growth in simple glad- 
ness and sunny faith. If souls could only be 
as serenely trustful, as well as faithful, 
what loveliness would character display ! 





Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, who has 
given so generously, especially to the 
smaller colleges, recently declared with 
much emphasis that he would not devote 
another dollar to Eastern institutions. He 
says that the East has plenty of money 
and ought to take care ot its own schools. 
He is quoted as saying: ‘‘I have drawna 
chalk line north and south through 
Chicago, and I shall never go east of that 
line.” 





A letter received from Dr. E. M. Mills, 
secretary of the Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Commission, containing a detailed 
report ot gifts up to date, comes to hand too 
late for publication in this issue. Dr. Mills 
closes his letter with this inspiring exhor- 
tation: ‘$11,000,000 has been paid or 
pledged. Now tor the other 39,000,000!” 





There is a vast difference between the 
man whom his environment makes good 
and the man who makes his environment 
good. The virtue of the one is negative 
and derived; that of the other is positive 
and inherent. 





At the recent session of the Vermont Con- 
terence the students from Drew Theological 
Seminary formed an association and en- 
joyed a sumptuous banquet at the Webb 
House, Lyndonville, which was given by 
Rev. A. C. Dennett, one ct the latest migra- 
tors. Revs. M. B. Parounagian and W. H. 
White were twe of the three pioneers from 
Drew to that Conference. The last-named 
was appointed toastmaster, and he elicit- 
ed speeches trom the following: M. B. 
Parounagian, C. G. Gorse, Guy Lawton, D. 
L. Evans, L. K. Willman, O. E. Aiken, A. 
C. Dennett and Wm. Shaw. In addition to 
these members of the fraternity, there were 
present as invited guests Rev. W. R. 
Davenport and Dr. Reed, also Revs. I. 8S. 
Yerks and C. M. Charlton, who were dele- 
gates representing the Boston University 
association of the same Conference. The 
speeches were all felicitous, indulging in 
reminiscences of Drew life. 





A very pleasant affair, wholly select and 
delighttul, was the reception tor the senior 
class by Lasell Seminary on Thursday 
evening, May 16. President Barber, of 
Miltord, N. H., assisted Principal Bragdon 
and Miss Carpenter (in the absence in Cali- 
fornia of Mrs. Bragdon) in receiving. The 
senior class numbers sixteen. Dr. S. F. 
Upham will give the baccalaureate on 
June ¥, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, ot 
Brooklyn, the Commencement address on 
June 11, upon “The Puritan’s Message to 
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the Twentieth Century.” New departures 
this year are the change of day to Tuesday, 
the change of time ot graduating exercises 
to 2 Pp. M.,and the omission of the unique 
long-time luncheon on the lawn. At5Pp. ™. 
there will be a semi-centennial banquet 
(Lasell was founded in 1851), with toasts by 
prominent friends. The prize drill this 
year will be on June 8, at 3 P. M. 





Ot the recently published volume on 
“The German and Swiss Settlements of 
Colonial Pennsylvania,” by Prof. Oscar 
Kuhns, ot Wesleyan University, a re- 
viewer in the New York 7'ribune speaks as 
follows: ‘‘ This little book is an admirable 
piece of historical investigation into what 
the author calis a too- nuch-neglected phase 
otf American origins. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch have not been an unknown quan- 
tity in American lite, and their customs 
and language have from time to time been 
the. subject of various studies; but Mr. 
Kuhns has investigated their history, the 
circumstances of their migration to Amer- 
ica, their fortunes in early days, their char- 
acteristics as colonists, and as a component 
part of the heterogeneous population of the 
colonies, with a thoroughness that will leave 
little for those who come after him to do. 
It is a scholarly piece ot work, based on a 
wide knowledge of contemporary litera- 
ture and documents, and presented in an 
engaging and readable form.”’ 





Last week, the 16tb inst.,in London, a 
* Holy Bible, English translation of John 
Wycliffe and his tollowers,’’ was purchased 
by Henry Sotheran & Co., booksellers, for 
$6,000. The book is in fine manuscript on 
vellum. There are 269 pages, double col- 
umns, fifty-two lines to the page, in bold 
English blackletter. Thirty-two pages 
are richly illuminated with ornamental 
floriated capitals and borders, and there are 
fine ornamental pen letters throughout. 
The book, which was the work ot an Eng- 
lish scribe of about the year 1410, is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 





Advance general reports of important 
discoveries of the German exploration 
party on the siteof ancient Babylon are re- 
ceived at Berlin, Germany, trom Dr. Kol- 
deway, leader ot the expedition. So far as 
tacts are given, striking confirmations of 
the declarations of Scripture have been dis- 
covered. ‘‘Several buildings have been 
unearthed which are easily located in the 
Bible. One of these is the Kasr or palace 
ot Nebuchadnezzar. This is identical with 
the Schuana of ancient Scriptures. The 
principal Babylonian temple, Amran, iden- 
tical with the Egasila of the Scriptures, has 
also been discovered; also the road be- 
tween Egasila and the citadel or palace of 
Schuana, called Ai-Bur-Shabou.” We awajt 
with eager interest complete reports o! 
these noteworthy discoveries. 





Hon. Edward H. Dunn has made the gen- 
erous and noble gift of a new organ to First 
Church, Boston. The organ is to be a large 
electrical instrument of the latest pattern 
and make, and is already being built. It 
will be put in place this summer, and at 
the same time extensive repairs and im- 
provements will be made in the church in- 
terior. The pastor, Rev. Franklin Hamil- 
ton, has been granted by the church leave 
of absence to visit Europe while these re- 
pairs are being made. He will spend the 
summer with his family in Northern Italy 
and Switzerland, sailing trom New York, 
June 1. During his absence Rev. W. W 
Foster, D. D., president of Rust University 
wil] serve as acting pastor. Dr. Foster, 


who is widely and favorably known in this 
vicinity, is a member ot the Troy Confer- 
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ence, in which he has held with success 
many of the leading appointments. Espe- 
cially notable was his work at North 
Adams and at New Amsterdam, his last 
appointment, where most gracious revivals 
attended his ministry. First Church is to 
be congratulated upon securing the services 
ot this gifted and representative preacher. 


‘¢‘DIAMOND JUBILEE ”’ 


66 IAMOND JUBILEE” was the very 

appropriate name given to the 
75th annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, which was held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday ot 
last week,in Tremont Temple, this city. 
It was a well-attended, representative 
national gathering of unusual importance 
and interest,and contained many features 
ot significance and profit to Methodists 
and other communions as well as to Con- 
gregationalists. A rich variety of topics 
was treated. The speakers touched upon 
the church and American civilization, in- 
terdenominational comity, Christian edu- 
cation, woman’s part in home missions, 
debt of the nation to home missions, debt 
ot the churches to the nation, home mis- 
sions and the city of the future, and the 
relationship of other Congregational in- 
terests to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Frontier conditions were vividly 
described by those engaged in establishing 
and fostering churches in the West. Fra- 
ternal salutations were given by repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, the English Congrega- 
tionalists, Reformed Church Board of 
Home Missions, Presbyterian Board otf 
Home Missions, Baptist Home Missions 
Society, United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, American Missionary Association, 
and American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions. The addresses were 
characterized by spiritual intensity, lumi- 
nosity, and a comprehensive grasp of 
changing conditions and tendencies in 
methods of doing Christian work. Good 
stories were told, but they were merely 
incidental. Outbursts of laughter and ap- 
plause were quickly subdued by the 
diapason of heart-moving earnestness felt 
alike by speakers and hearers. 

General O. O. Howard presided. Every 
inch a soldier — vigorous, incisive, com- 
manding — but suffused with the tender- 
ness of Christian love, he charmingly 
guided the movements of the jubilee. He 
was thrilled by the elaborate and patriotic 
decorations — red, white and blue in flags 
and festoons in graceful folds all about the 
vast auditorium, and great streamers de- 
pending from the immense chandelier in 
the form of a canopy —and paused a mo- 
ment in his address to express apprecia- 
tion. Almost in the same breath he 
praised the members and supporters of the 
Society tor what had been accomplished by 
their efforts. At his own urgent request he 
was not re-elected president. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, of New York, is his 
successor. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, venerable and some- 
what patriarchal in appearance, gave ex- 
pression to his ripest thoughts and deepest 
convictions in the sermon of the occasion, 
on Tuesday night. His theme was, * The 
Kingdom ot God on Earth.” He touched 
upon many phases of Christian truth and 
sought to lead his hearers into an all-em- 
bracing conception of revelation, redemp- 
tion, regeneration, atonement, and sacrifice, 
in their individual and organic relations. 
** Revelation,” he said, “is God’s majestic 
march through history, redeeming man 
from sin.... He did not withdraw from 
the world when the canon was closed. ... 
Christ was not a reformer; He was a re- 
generator. He sought to put into the exist- 
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ing forms a new life. ... His death is idle 
for us unless we also die with Him. It 
must be a continuous sacrifice.’ These 
gleams indicate the general trend of the 
sermon. 

There was a most commendable feeling 
in favor ot interdenominational comity in 
the occupancy of home missionary terri- 
tory. Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Worcester, in 
presenting this subject, pointed out that 
there was a growing disposition in all de- 
nominations in ftavor of harmonious and 
co-operative action. The same thought was 
touched upon by Dr. C. L. Thompson, sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. His most extreme declarations 
in favor of non-interference with the mis- 
sion work of other denominations were ap- 
plauded. While hedid not think organic 
unity possible or even practicable, he was 
enthusiastically in favor of federation. He 
even went a step further than non-interter- 
ence, and suggested mutual helpfulness. 
Rev. Alexander Mackennal, D. D., of Lon- 
don, a hearty-looking Englishman, with a 
clear, strong eye,ruddy countenance, and 
flowing white beard, spoke earnestly of in- 
terdenominational comity as it is exempli- 
fied in England. That country is face to 
face with the great problem of home evan- 
gelization. The population of London can- 
not reproduce itself. It must be drawn 
from the rural districts. There has been a 
fusion of denominational interest? which 
has brought a number of the principal de- 
nominations into such close Christian fel- 
lowship that they have almost forgotten to 
deal in comparative statistics. The larger 
towns are divided, and only one mission- 
ary is placed in charge of a district. The 
plan is undisturbed by the slightest jeal- 
ousy. This information was received with 
great satisiaction. The addresses of the su- 
perintendents trom the far West contained 
references to the operation of the principle 
of comity which is doing so much to stop 
denominational competition. There are 
numerous small towns in the West scarce- 
ly able to sustain one church, in which 
three and sometimes six denominations 
will struggle for supremacy, each spending 
home missionary money in the hope of es- 
tablishing a self-supporting church. De- 
serted church buildings, struggling con- 
gregations, and consequent ill-feeling in 
the communities, have seemingly im- 
pressed the managers of home missionary 
societies with the tolly of continuing such a 
policy. 

It also developed that the relations be- 
tween the Home Missionary Society and 
the State auxiliaries are not adjusted to the 
very best advantage. The principal diffi- 
culty is over raising money. How to pre- 
serve the independence of the local congre- 
gation and auxiliary, and at the same time 
secure the federal authority essential to the 
sucvess of the general home missionary 
work, is the problem. The competition 
between the State organizations and the 
National Society in the same field is not 
productive of the best results. Many voices 
were heard in favor of a closer bond, and 
some even suggested the need of a genuine 
organic union. Incidentally the disadvan- 
tages of having numerous independent or- 
ganizations, both state and national, with- 
out a co-ordinating power somewhere, were 
glaringly brought out. A committee was 
created for the purpose of preparing a plan 
for the promotion of ‘ comity” between 
the Home Missionary Society and the State 
auxiliaries. This committee is now charged 
with the delicate task of uniting local self- 
governing bodies into a federation without 
intringing upon the rights of local societies, 
and without the introduction of an element 
ot episcopal authority. Dr. Abbott likened 
the plan of federation to the relation of in- 
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dependent States to the Government ot the 
United States; but in the case of the church 
federation the difficulty will be to secure 
the necessary centralization of authority 
without violating tbe cardinal principle of 
Congregational polity — that of absolute 
independence. 

Another measure indicative of the teel- 
ing of the need of closer organic union was 
the proposition to unite the annual meet- 
ings of certain societies. A committee of 
five was appointed to conter with similar 
committees of the other societies tor the 
purpose of forming a plan. The object 
desired is to hold two annual missionary 
meetings in place of three as is the prac- 
tice now. One meeting will be composed 
entirely of societies devoted to home mis- 
sions — American Missionary Association, 
Home Missionary Society, Church Build- 
ing Society, Education Society, and the 
Sunday-school and Publication Society ; 
and the other will be limited entirely to the 
American Board. One will be held in the 
West and the other in the East, and al- 
ternately in the spring and autumn. 
Another feature of the same proposition is 
to discontinue several independent home 
missionary publications and incorporate 
them in one monthly magazine. The ten- 
dency in tavor ot one meeting for all mis- 
sionary work is quite strong, and, as was 
emphatically expressed, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is decidedly in favor of the 
one-meeting plan. 

A review of the report of the executive 
committee brought out several points of 
practical value to Christian workers every- 
where. As Dr. Sidney Strong, who pre- 
sented the review, well said: ‘* There are 
tew things that more seriously check the 
stream of benevolence than a suspicion 
that too large a part ot a dollar is clipped 
before it reaches its destination. Business 
men who permit extravagance in their own 
aftairs will not tolerate it in their mission- 
ary societies. It is likewise disastrous to 
cripple efficiency of administration by an 
unwise cutting of expenses.’”’ He showed 
that, with an income of $400,000 per annum, 
it costs the Home Missionary Society $15 
per $100 to get the money to the field tor 
which it is given. The fifteen dollars 
pays all expenses of collection, disburse- 
ment and administration. He noted that, 
as a rule, during those years when ex- 
penses were largest, the income was largest, 
and expressed the opinion that possibly a 
talse economy, amounting to stinginess, 
had been practiced in the effort to reduce 
expense. In 1840, when the income was 
$100,000 per year, the cost of management 
was $11 per $100. This question must be 
faced by all missionary organizations. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church tLe cost of 
handling missionary money is about $5 
per hundred, which is due largely to the 
closely co-ordinated system of collection 
and distribution, which the Congregation- 
alists are seeking to develop in their own 
work. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
also secures economy by a greater degree 
of centralization of authority in manage- 
ment and supervision. 

A summary of the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society shows 
that in the seventy-five years of its exist- 
ence it has supported 75,000 inissionaries 
who have put in a year’s work each; 
housed 6,000,000 of Sunday-school scholars 
for one year; and led 500,000 men and 
women into union with the church. The 
cash expended in that time aggregates $20,- 
000,000. In the past year the debt was cut 
down almost one-half. It is now $63,608.18, 
and will undoubtedly be paid within a tew 
years. With clearer vision, stronger hopes, 
and the prospect of better methods, the So- 
ciety enjoys a most encouraging outlook 
tor the future. 
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OUR HEROES 
REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


All day the waters rippling run 
From morn to sunset-glow ; 

Who thinks of sculptured heroes brave 
Beneath that dreamy flow? 


One day, lo! divers in their toil 
Find statues in the sea! 

How came they there? — no key unlocks 
The close-doored mystery. 


Out lifted trom their lowly bed, 
These souls of other days, 

Then all the world loud shouts their fame, 
And garlands them with praise. 


Today, amid distracting cares, 
Do we forget our dead, 

That consecrated host in whom 
Were taith and courage wed ? 


I hear the drumbeat of the war, 
The tramp ot marching men, 

The thud of guns beyond the bills; 
War’s hell is back again. 


And did our heroes reach a sea 
And sink beneath the wave, 

And we torget their resting-place, 
Their deep and mossy grave? 


Lift high their deeds, their fame exalt! 
Let golden bugles play, 

And say our heroes live, and lead 
Fair Freedom’s host today! 


Tatertown, Mass. 





FROM MILAN ALONG THE 
RIVIERA 
Vv 
REV. GEORGE A. PHINNEY. 


HE call has come — and it is impera- 
tive — to get ready at once for our 
journey to Genoa. But, fortunately for us, 
the scheduled hour for leaving Milan was 
far into the morning, thus affording us 
more time for studying the life of the Mi- 
lanese. Most of these Continental cities 
have peculiarities of theirown. In the 
Neapolitan districts I found the begging on 
the part of the children very persistent, so 
much so that very often it was offensive. 
One of the most pathetic sights in all my 
journey occurred on the road from Naples 
to Pompeii. Two little girls there I 
thought would run their legs off in 
the effort to get our money. I am 
reminded of it in the beautiful inci- 
dent in Milan. These two children kept 
up with our free-driving horses for at least 
a half-mile, their tender feet unaffected 
by the hard road-bed, their breasts heav- 
ing with big excitement, their beautiful 
large black eves unchangeably fixed on 
us. One of these darlings gave out. The 
indefatigable one kept on, and I suggested 
that we do something at once for the child 
and so get rid of her, when the sight of 
that ‘‘ bright little thing ”’ getting so ex- 
hausted prompted one of our party to 
throw her ten centimes (equivalent to two 
cents in our money); and as she instantly 
fell back tu meet the other, I looked be- 
hind and saw the awful tragedy. I wish 
I did not carry that picture with me. 
When the girl whose strength had failed 
saw the trophy which the other’s persist- 
ence and endurance had secured, she ran 
forward a dozen steps, with high, uplifted 
arms, and threw herself, as if broken- 
hearted, prostrate on the grourd. I would 
go back to Naples today to find that little 
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girl and try to atone for the injustice done 
her. Though it is wrong to give these 
Italian children money, and s0 encourage 
their begging, I still feel badly that we 
did not throw at least impartially to each 
of them a little sooner the mite we had to 
give. Now I speak of this because in Mi- 
lan, as I saw it, the begging was done 
differently. The way the boys would try 
to get you to buy their flowers was more 
unique. They would run after our omni- 
bus and toss two or three bunches of fresh 
violets into our laps, trusting to our hon- 
esty either to buy them or throw 
them back. It was done gracefully by 
them, and with good nature, too, and if 
you did not purchase you got a smile for 
your indifference instead of a frown from 
them. 

On reaching the depot in Milan I re- 
member one thing very clearly. I had 
not observed it before during my journey 
from the Bay of Naples to the Adriatic 
Sea. It was the Italian custom of greet- 
ing friends and kindred, or of saying fare- 
wellto them. There was a man facing a 
company of fine Italian women, and he 
was bidding them good-bye. I assume 
the man was a brother kissing his sisters 
—at least, I hopeso. Each one whom he 
had kissed on one cheek gladly turned the 
other up unblushingly for the second co- 
temporary impress, and so their heads 
bobbed around serenely like tree-tops 
swayed a little in the sweetness of a sum- 
mer’s zephyr. 

For about fifty miles of our journey 
from Milan toward Genova—TI like the 
name Genova better than Genoa — we 
ran through a belt of snow. In the city 
just left there was none, but in the region 
beyond there was plenty of it. One 
thing we were all pretty sure of —that in 
leaving our own shores we had not left 
the cold and winter. In Southern Italy 
the weather was delightful, but along 
the Riviera, where people go for balmy 
breezes and a vernal sky, there has been 
winter too. As we approached Genoa we 
ran away from this field of ice. The 
picture in the evening of a thriving town 
nestled in the valley, illuminated by elec- 
tric lights and humming as we could im- 
agine with the closing industry of the 
day, while we rode a thousand feet above 
it on the mountain-side, made us feel how 
quickly all the world has turned on the 
electric light and power. 

Genoa is a charming city, nobly 
builded. She has been called ‘‘Genova 
la superba.’’ Genova is the name used in 
literary Italian. My baggage is marked 
Génes, which is the French name, and 
when I found it with that hotel stamp 
upon it I thought I had been out on a 
somnambulistic tour not planned for in 
my original itinerary. This city with its 
central position, a picturesque confusion 
of narrow streets and alleys, reminded 
me of my own city. It is built backward 
from the sea upon the shoulders of 
the Ligurian Alps. It has a command- 
ing view of the waters which lave its 
shores. The city is clean. The people 
are busy. The promenade in front of our 
hotel was lined on Sunday afternoon with 
an array of the handsomest people I have 
ever seen. If I am nvt mistaken, the 
Genoese girls in the centuries gone by 
have been famed for beauty. Genoa is 
the central port for the embarkation of 
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thousands of Italians for other countries, 
My steamer was bound to this same port 
from Naples to take back several hundred 
Italians to New York. As many as one 
hundred thousand in a single year have 
gone to South America. But one must not 
forget that a large number of them return 
to their native country. I passed villas in 
the Neapolitan district built out of the 
money enterprising Italians had made in 
my own country, baving returned to their 
land with a competency for their natural 
life. They love their glorious old land a 
good deal more than we think they do. 
I watched them for a long time in the 
dark of the evening when we were ap- 
proaching Naples. Two or three hundred 
of them were crowded together in the 
bow anxiously looking for the first 
glimpse of their native land, and when 
they caught sight of her lights they 
cheered lustily, and when they discovered 
her illuminated shore they broke forth 
into wild enthusiasm. 

Genoa is rich in churches and in pal- 
aces. I wish I had found time to see the 
church in which, it is said, are the finest 
columns to be found anywhere on the 
Continent. I missed that. But I saw 
considerable of her palaces. I visited the 
palace now occupied by the municipality. 
In it were some autograph letters of Co- 
lumbus. I also saw Paganini’s violin. It 
has a seal on it, and is in a glass case. The 
large tapestries there, representing the 
calendar of months, were of great beauty 
and value. I was told that there are not 
far from twenty more palaces like this 
one in the city, not so rich in treasures 
perhaps, but equal to it architecturally. 
What I saw confirmed the fame of the 
Genoese patricians for costly palaces. 
From the terraces of the Villa di Negro, 
while the sun was shining, I had a 
charming view of the Maritime Alps. 
But of course I could not leave Genoa 
without going to Campo Santo. You all 
know, I presume, that the one at Pisa is 
older, but it is not exclusively a mauso- 
leum. I have not seen the one at Pisa. 
Though I understand that it is more 
famous and its frescoes are of great value 
in the history of art, [ am very sure that 
the one in Genoa at least must be the 
more magnificent. The word Campo 
Santo means Holy Field. It is the name 
in Italy given to the burial-ground. On 
the inside of the Arcade, running with 
geometrical proportion around the open 
plot of ‘ground wherein the poor are 
buried, is formed a long succession of 
richly adorned marble tombs and monu- 
ments. You cannot imagine the elab- 
orateness in detail and the richness of 
ornamentation. It is marvelous, The 
genius of sculpture still resides in Italy. 
There was one, to translate the Italian, 
called, ‘‘The Inconsolable Wife and 
Sou.’’ The look of anguish, of inconsola- 
ble longing for a recognition from the de- 
parted, the tear just ready to drop from 
the wife’s cheek, the exquisite finish of 
fine lace-work about her drapery, were all 
worthy of the highest art. There was 
another representing a boat with an angel 
just furling the single sail. It was all life 
size. The angel is tying the sail with the 
robustness of a sailor. The voyage is 
over. Beneath the weather-worn craft is 
the inscription, which I will give you in 
Italian as I fixed it in my memory, that 
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you may try your skill at the translation : 
vs Avventurato chi nel mare della vita 
-bbe nocchiero si fido.”’ But there is one 
among @ half-dozen others I would like to 
tell you about, which most impressed 
me. This one set forth a rugged path 
in magnificent marble, as if to represent 
the circuitous and difficult ascent in life, 
and at the bottom of this inevitable road 
sat Death upon a firm and comfortable 
seat, as if he was as he really is author- 
itative, imperious, immovable, and near 
him was the telling inscription: ‘ All 
have to pass me from every country.’’ 
As I write these words to you the remark 
of my conductor, who had been a school- 
teacher in England and had been vexed 
by the careless use his scholars had made 
at times of the word *‘ awful,” is much 
in keeping with this theme of Campo 
Santo. ‘This place,’ he said, ‘is aw- 
fully beautiful.’’ Before we left the 
sacred spot I went into the chapel, and, 
as the party, had hurried through this 
little sanetuary, I found myself alone 
there with a widow devoutly kneeling 
at the altar before the Latin cross, 
evidently offering her prayer for the 
dead. It was Sunday, and so I went 
quietly and knelt beside her and devoutly 
prayed for those I hoped were the living 
ones at home. I do not see how any 
really thoughtful man could visit this 
Holy Field without becoming a holier 
man, for everywhere you go through this 
sumptuous Galleria the message is brought 
home to you again and again that ‘ Life 
and immortality are brought to light 
through the Gospels.’’ This inscription 
which I read here is a good summary of 
the theology found in Campo Santo: 
“ [o sola son guida al cielo’’ (** I am the 
only guide to heaven ’’). 

The next day we started on our ride ulong 
the Italian Riviera. For scores of miles 
we were carried swiftly between the Alps 
and the Mediterranean, now piercing the 
mountain at some accessible point, then 
emerging from the long darkness of the 
tunnels to catch a fresh view of the blue 
sea and tbe maritime borders of almond, 
olive, orange and Jemon groves. I dined 
at Monte Carlo. By nature it is the most 
charming spot along this whole splendid 
sweep of shore. Millions of dollars are in- 
vested in its architecture. It was the fair- 
est day I had seen foralong time. The 
Mediterranean rippled faiutly. The white 
palaces and hotels looked like precious 
gems set yonder in the substance of the 
mountains. But those great peaks sur- 
rounding Monaco at times seemed to me 
to frown with terrific anger upon all this 
false ambition to get rich and this empty 
show of wealth. The gardens were beau- 
tiful. A gentle breath from off the sea 
made the majestic palms that edged her 
promenades wave gracefully. Some 
flowers were blooming. I passed the shad- 
ed seat where many a man after hours of 
gambling yonder had thrown himself 
down, in the agony of despair and in the 
desperation even of defeat, to perform 
speedily the next act in the swift tragedy 
of his life. I mean that right here he had 
shot himself. 

But I wanted to see the gambling. I got 
my carte & présenter and went in. After 
having made a tour among the crowded 
tables, where at least five hundred 
people were playing and as many 
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were looking on, I picked out one man 
and followed him. I saw him lose three 
thousand dollars in ten minutes, and when 
he had lost that, I saw him fall nervously 
on a divan near at hand and try to think 
out what would better be the next step in 
this day’s eventful recklessness. The day 
before he had cleared six thousand dollars, 
or thirty thousand francs, as they make 
change in the Casino. He made it against 
the protests of his wife, while he was on 
the verge of losing all he had, but she 
found him so intoxicated with the desire 
to gamble that she sat down beside him 
to try to govern the wild bent of his spec- 
ulation ; and the gossip in the Casino was 
that she ‘‘turned his luck”’ and wit- 
nessed the sudden changing of his for- 
tune. A man who has been here this 
winter with his family recently tried his 
hand at this infernal business, lost all he 
had with him (about five thousand dol- 
lars), and like lots of other Americans who 
come over here and make fools of them- 
selves, was obliged to cut short his winter 
pleasure and take his family back to Cali- 
fornia. This last fact was told me by 
friends who knew the people. Women 
gamble here fully as much as men. When 
they gamble in earnest they are the worst 
kind of gamblers. I saw them gitting 
around those tables as eager, intent, per- 
sistent, undismayed, as the hardiest adept 
at the business I have seen hang around 
the tape on State Street. I saw there as 
cultivated men and women, who had no 
scruples about putting money down just 
once or twice or so, as I have faced in any 
New England congregation. I could only 
stand the strain an hour. My head ached. 
My heart ached worse. If on Vesuvius, 
as I wrote you, I thought I was near the 
mouth of hell, in Monte Carlo I felt infi- 
nitely more so. A woman on the steamship 
on which I went down to the Mediterra- 
nean told me in the presence of her hus- 
band that she had a system which she 
was going to work at Monte Carlo. She 
had spent the winter along the Riviera 
before, and had been quite successful at 
the tables. System! There is no known 
system. The bank of Monte Carlo never 
has been broken. The croupier sometimes 
has to send for more gold, and it is speedi- 
ly brought up in large sums from the 
vaults, piled up high on large silver plat- 
ters, and the game goeson. And it is still 
going and the Prince cf Monaco is getting 
millions out of it. For miles after I left 
this famous gambling palace I heard the 
echo of that summons forbidding any one 
to put any more money on the table after 
the wheel moves and the ball starts on its 
determined errand, while the eves of all 
whose fortune is at stake are riveted on it 
and people tremulously await its destiny. 
That summons in French is, ‘‘ Le jeu east 
fait. Rien ne va plus” (The play is 
over. Put down no more’’), Yes, I hear 
thatecho. Itis an unpleasant sound to 
me. I heard it as I came out and stood 
amid the daisies and the geraniums, and 
walked along under the pepper trees and 
the eucalyptus. I hear, too, that sad dis- 
cordance of a young lady among those ta- 
bles while I was there, who that bright 
afternoon had been a loser, when she said : 
“My God, this life will kill me!” I 
heard it all while in the cars as I thun- 
dered by Mentone in sight of the very 
room where Spurgeon passed to God. I 
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suppose I shall hear it still above the tides 
of joy and jargon of the Carnival that 
sweeps along the promenades of Nize. 
And I doubt not that when the thunder of 
my ocean voyage homeward shall break 
against me, that lamentation I have just 
referred to, telling of the strange fascina- 
tion the gambling propensity has for 
many people, which makes them slaves to 
a chance which may make them rich, 
but in that event will make them miser- 
able — that lamentation, I doubt not, I 
shall hear. Aud I am afraid it will not 
die out between my two eternities. As 
for the faces of those persons I saw wast- 
ing their precious time in gambling along 
the French Riviera, they all still haunt 
me like a dream of hell. 


Nice, France, Feb. 12. 





GETHSEMANE THE ROSE- 
GARDEN OF GOD * 


DR. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
Editor British Weekly. 





“Without the shedding of blood is no 
— HEBREWS 9: 22. 


E stop here, we need not go any 
further tor our purpose. I had a 
strange feeling indeed, brethren, this morn- 
ing in busy London, on a week day, in the 
sunshine, reading these words trom the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and it struck me 
that some of you would think they were 
strangely antique, that they contrasted 
violently with your morning newspapers. 
Then it passed through my mind that there 
could not be anything so vital, so modern, 
so close and quick to the moment, in 
London, as my text: “‘ Without shedding 
ot blood is no’’——no end, nothing. No 
mighty result, no achievement, no triumph, 
no high thing accomplished, “ without 
shedding of blood.” That is just, on the 
lowest plane, what we are getting to know 
as a nation, and it we know it as Christians, 
then we shaJ] come to know at last what 
Christianity means. Dear brethren, life is 
just a chance of making this great and 
strange discovery that “ without shedding 
of blood there is no’? —— nothing at all. 
How do young people begin, most of 
them? They begin by trifling, and then 
they find out that they are not making 
progress, and so if they are wise they put 
more strength into it, and then more and 
more, until at last they put all their 
strength into it. Still they see they are not 
succeeding, not gaining their point, and 
they say, ‘What are we to do now?” 
“Take off your coat.” They take off their 
coat, and they ask, ‘‘ What have I lett?” 
They have their blood lett, and until they 
begin to part with that they will never do 
any great work at all. [I mean by that they 
leave a mark in life. To do anything, to 
fulfill a mission in life, there is wanted 
something more than the concentration ot 
life. I appeal to you, there is wanted, 
beside this, the pruning of life, and even 
the maiming of life. For success—I say 
even in the business life, in the commercial 
life— there must be 


AN ACTUAL PARTING WITH BLOOD 


before it is reached, and we are being 
sternly taught this asa nation. But I want 
to teach it to the church as Christians. 
Will you let me go back to the very begin- 
ning? I find that there is in primitive, 
elementary religion a profound and solemn 
witness to this truth that “ without shedding 
ot blood is no remission,” no peace with 
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God, no lite in Christ; and I look on the 
early and crude and distorted ideas as 
God’s deep preparation of the mind and 
heart ot man for the grand Gospel of the 
substitution of the Lord Jesus Christ for 
guilty sinners. We cannot get these 
thoughts out; they are embedded in our 
very nature. Do you know what the word 
‘bless? means— what it was derived 
trom? It comes trom the Anglo-Saxon 
word tor “blood,” and the idea dimly in 
that is no doubt this: that before you can 
really bless a tellow-creature you must give 
away partot your lite tor him—shed blood. 
We can do a great many little things — our 
Lord said so—by small gifts, by kind 
words, by cups of cold water. Christ will 
never torget these things, but at the same 
time it you are to bless in the superlative 
sense, you cannot do it in that easy way ; 
you have got to sprinkle that soul with 
blood — with your own blood. You know 
what I mean. Oh, some of you know, who 
have labored for another soul for years and 
years— you know it too well—that by 
parting with your lite you will win the 
soul at last out of a multitude of sins. 

I wish 1 had time to quote from the prim- 
itive legends, but I will remind you of the 
old legend of the building of Copenhagen 
city. The builders could not make progress 
with their work, for the sea came constantly 
and took it away, until at last a human life 
was sacrificed. Then the work could be 
done, and that made the city stable. You 
know, too, the old idea ot primitive religion 
that the corn would not grow in the ground 
unless the body of a dead man was buried 
there —lite coming out of the dead. Now, 
I say that all these things point to the su- 
preme law of the universe—that Jesus 
died, the just tor the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God. You can see partially 
how it is the Eternal Son shed His blood 
and offered Himself a sacrifice on Calvary. 
I am not trying to render the sacrifice of 
Christ in human terms. Rudyard Kipling 
has struck the strong true note of that in 
“The Light that Failed.”” He puts into the 
mouth of one of the characters the words: 
**T would take any punishment that is in 
store tor me it I could, but the worst of it is 
that no man can save his brother.” No, no 
man can save his brother, but he may help 
to put his brother in the way of salvation. 
Still, we must have a human analogy for 
such a substitution, or else it is a mere 
blank in our own mind, and I seem to see 
it when this glorious and simple truth is 
preached. The hearers love nothing so well 
as this glorious truth, though some theo- 
logians, even evangelical theologians, are 
trying to disencumber themselves of this 
truth without which evangelists can do 
nothing. Christ’s appearing would have 
been of no avail if He did not come to shed 
His blood. What did it cost Him? We 
read the Epistle to the Hebrews and we 
read of the Garden ot Gethsemane, but we 
shall never know — none of the ransomed 
ever knew — how deep were the waters of 
God and how dark was the night that the 
Lord passed through ere He found the sheep 
that was lost. We read, too, about the 
prayer, ‘‘ If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me.” There is no prayer like that. 
When you feel that the life is hanging in 
the balance, and the issue is not quite de- 
cided, that your prayer may turn it, then 
you understand what prayer can be. Those 
overcome witnesses, too— we read of them. 
They heard in part the broken moaning, 
the long-drawn sighs, and saw the hard- 
won victory which seemed a defeat. We 
read also about the angel that appeared to 
strengthen Him. God made His minister 
a flamie of fire in the dark, and at last 
Christ has conquered. His prayer was 
answered; the cup was not taken away, 
but His lips were made brave that He 
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might drink it. So He overcame and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers. Some of my friends think that the 
real crowning point in the suffering of 
Christ was Gethsemane; that it was over 
there; that the Cross was more the public 
manifestation, so that the world passing by 
the wayside could see. I don’t know. 
Christ quivered a moment upon Calvary. 
And now I come to the two thoughts of 
my sermon. In the first place, we learn 
from etymology that the shedding of our 
own blood is the condition of our blessing 
others—the shedding of our own blood. 
Then my second point is, that since the 
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bloom and blossom of life —the perfection 
of lite—are associated with blood, so the 
the bloom of our own life depends upon 
our parting with our own life and having it 
replaced by the resurrection life. I hope 
thatis simple enough. Without the shed- 
ding of blood there can be 


NO BLESSING TO OTHERS, NO BLESSING 
TO OURSELVES, 


Let us take these two great ruling mis- 
sionary ideas. I spoke about Gethsemane 
because I wanted you to understand that I 
was not referring merely to absolute phys- 
ical death, but to the death which leads a 
man to go on and perhaps to live more 
abundantly than before. Still, we are most 
solemnly and impressively reminded in 
these lines that whatever has failed to the 
Church of Christ the race of martyrs has not 
failed. Great names have been written 
there, names of those whe have been re- 
ceived in heaven. And tor my part I love 
the way in which the Church ot Rome rev- 
erences the martyrs. You know that the 
church never prays for the martyrs, but 
makes requests for their prayers. And that 
church pictures, among the redeemed be- 
fore the throne, the martyrs in their robes 
ot crimson and the saints in robes of white. 
We cannot atone for others, but we can 
bless others. We cannot take any partin 
the one perfect oblation and substitution, 
in the evening sacrifice of the world, but 
we can fill up that which is behind the atf- 
flictions of Christ. We know Him and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, as well as the 
power of His resurrection, and when Christ 
first laid His hands on His well-beloved He 
said, “‘ I will show him how great things he 
must suffer for My name’s sake.” That is 
the chief work of every Christian, to suffer 
for Christ, and Isometimes think the whole 
Gospel, and the whole of Christianity, is 
summed up in this: Fill up that which is 
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behind in the afflictions of Christ, for unti| 
that is filled up you cannot have His tri- 
umph. But of course I do not forget, I do 
not confuse, labor and suffering. These are 
indissoluble in Christian service, and the 
labor is eftective only in proportion as there 
is suffering, and suffering by itself is noth- 
ing without the labor. But have you ever 
thought how St. Paul was actually driven 
to use the language of the Passion when he 
described his owv life? He did not like ty 
do it. He was always drawing the line 
sharply between himself and his Master, 
but he was driven to say, “Iam crucified 
for Christ. Always bearing about the death 
ot Christ, I die daily; ”’ all the way a way 
ot bloodshed. Yes, but I think that in the 
lives of the great servants of Christ there is 
always one Gethsemane, far above the rest 
— one shedding ot blood, one parting ot life 
which makes all the rest seem easy. Do 
you know, I think we cannot tell anything 
about other people’s Gethsemanes. We will 
not tell, nothing would make us tell, about 
our own. 


HOW DOES THE GETHSEMANE COME? 


You remember how, in “ Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush,’’? when George Howe came 
home to die, his mother went into the gar- 
den beneath the laburnum bush, and there 
Marget passed through her Gethsemane, 
with the gold blossom falling on her face. 
I believe there are some of you who are 
passing through your Gethsemane in this 
chapel. Well, I am speaking to you. 
There is little to show. Some twitching ot 
the lips, some unwonted tremor, some 
strange abstraction, but no more, and you 
will never tell anybody about it, and no- 
body will ever discover it when you are 
dead. You sometimes suspect, do you 
not, what is some one else’s Gethsemane? 
You are sure to be wrong. That which you 
think of was accomplished without a mur- 
mur, without reluctance. I think some- 
times in biographies I can see where the 
Gethsemane is—the rooting out ot some 
cherished ambition which had occupied 
every thought and dream for years and 
years; the shattering of some dream, a 
great rending of the affections, cutting the 
soul free from some human tenderness. 
We do not know. But one thing we do 
know. The real Gethsemane never lasts 
long; I think an hour is the longest: 
**Could ye not watch with Me one hour?” 
True, the heartache may go on to the end, 
but the Gethsemane cannot last a long 
time. We have in biographies some in- 
stances of Gethsemanes, real Gethsemanes, 
and sometimes in very unexpected places. 
You would not imagine that a prosperous 
suburban minister, with a rich congregation 
and every earthly ambition realized,would 
have his Gethsemane as a missionary among 
the heathen might have. But in the Lite of 
Dr. Raleigh, of Kensington, there is a sig- 
nificant passage showing that when at the 
zenith of his fame ministers came and 
looked around his church and envied him, 
he used to say, ‘They don’t know what 
it has cost me to come to this.”’ In the Lite 
ot beloved James Hamilton, of Regent 
Square, there is a passage which always 
touches me. It shows how for Christ’s 
sake he gave up the great ambition of his 
life. He longed to write a Life ot Eras- 
mus, and had spent years in studying for 
it, but other claims came in the way, and 
he gaveitup. The passage describes how 
with a touch of tenderness he restored the 
eleven volumes to the shelf and tied up the 
memorandums and took leave of the 
bright vision which had cheered him for so 
long, and the thought ot which had over- 
come all temptation to indolence. It was 
well, he said; it was the only chance ot 
gaining distinction, but with so much pride 
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THE FAMILY 


MAY 


I know vot how ye brake thus into bloom, 

Trees bare and brown now touched with 
wondrous tints, 

With delicate rose and white and veinéd 
green. 

On the bee-haunted bough I gaze, and see 

That every day is marked by miracle. 

A burning bush the maple; up and down 

Its frame the soft fires glow against the 
arch 

Ot azure skies. The columbines awake, 

And, fair in silken snoods, they sweetly 
bow 

Their tremulous blossoms to the breath of 
May. 

Far in the forest snowy bracts burst forth 

From dogwood branches; dainty neigh- 
bors these 

To trilliums starting up in dusky nooks, 

And pushing back brown leaves that 
shrouded them. 

In field and wood the hidden forces work 

To lovely issues now the time is ripe. 


I think me of a precious seed late-sown, 

My tears the while like slow rain dropping 
down, 

And say, ‘‘Oh! not alone do flowers come 
forth 

In robes of light trom the bleak, wind- 
swept hills ; 

Oh! not alone the dead trees breathe again ; 

The loves we mourn in fairest form arise 

To the sweet call of some celestial spring.”’ 


— Mary F. Borrts,in S. S. Times. 





THE GIFT OF HESTER 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


T Tampa, in the early spring of ’98, 
Hester Ludlow began to live. The 
forty-nine years before that she had only 
existed. The stretch of colorless, monoto- 
nous days that lay behind were forgottten 
in the wonder of the new days. It was 
martial music Hester’s thoughts were set 
to that spring — the pulse and throb of 
tramping feet underneath, like a vast ac- 
companiment. She sat at her window, 
sewing, and her needle seemed to pace in 
and out to the music. She hummed it 
under her breath. She slept to it, waked 
to it, lived to it. 

Hester Ludlow was a little, plain-faced, 
Southern seamstress — nothing more. She 
had no one in the world to love or be loved 
by. She could not remember ever having 
had. 

‘*T was like Topsy. I just ‘ growed,’ ”’ 
she thought, over her sewing at the win- 
dow. ‘‘I think I must have made my 
own little slips and baby caps! I cahn’t 
remember when I didn’t sew.”’ 

She had a lone woman’s way of com- 
muning with herself, and, in a measure, it 
served her for companionship. She used 
to let her work slide out of her lap, while 
she held her outspread fingers up to the 
light. 

‘‘They were always pricked full of 
needle-holes, I think,’’ she would say, 
wistfully. ‘ Think of little mites of baby 
fingers pricked like that! Hester, my 
dear, I’m sorry foh you when you werea 
baby.”’ 

But in the early spring of ’95, things 
changed for Hester Ludlow. As I said, 
she began to live. It was like being born 
again, only the needle pricks remained as 
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sharp reminders of her former existence. 
They were not to be hidden. 

We were all alive that spring. Those of 
us who were too old or too young, or were 
just women, stayed behind when the boys 
marched away, but we were all ‘ in the 
war.’’?’ How many of us would have en- 
vied Hester if we had known of her! For 
Hester was in the midst of the bustle and 
the stir and the electricity. The live wires 
ran through her fingers. The boys tramped 
by her window as she sat and sewed. She 
could count their knapsacks as they swung 
away down the hot, sunny street. She 
could watch the rhythmic sweep of their 
sturdy, jean-swathed legs. She could 
rock buck and forth to the time of the 
music they marched by. She could wave 
her white sewing at them. She could sob 
and laugh in her excitement. Oh, Hester 
was in the war! 

Out over the roof-tops and chimneys of 
Tampa the beautiful bay rolled gently and 
glittered under the sun. And the waiting 
transports swayed a little, as if impatient. 
In every street resounded the clank of 
officers’ swords, and on every hotel gallery 
smoked and lounged men in epaulets and 
badges. Tampa was no longer sleepy, 
lethargic. Tampa was wide awake. 

At Camp Tampa the boys waited in ill- 
concealed disgust. The streets of white 
tents under the palmettos stretched away 
iv picturesque perspective, and everywhere 
— every where swarmed boys in army blue. 
Every night sounded taps. At every sun- 
set the colors were hauled down with that 
wonderfully impressive ceremony that 
thrills the soul of every American-born 
mortal. 

Hester could scarcely bear it to be a 
woman and sit there sewing, always sew- 
ing. She longed with unutterable, pain- 
fraught longings to march with them, 
down there in the street. She craved a bit 
of standing-space on one of the waiting 
transports. She wanted a gun, a knap- 
sack, a tent under the palmettos. 

‘*What did I do that I had to be a 
woman, an’ set here an’ rock ?’’ shecried, 
in fine scorn. ‘‘ Why didn’t the good 
Lord make me a man an’ give me a gun 
an’ let me shoot? Why couldn’t J do 
something foh my country, too? ”’ 

But all that was before her story began. 
That was before she had singled out one of 
the gallantly marching boys for her boy. 
After that, Hester was glad to be a woman. 
She gloried in it, as the long, hot weeks 
crept by. 

It was at drill she saw him first, to 
know him. She had folded up her work 
and gone away with others, through 
the ankle-deep sand, to watch the ma- 
noeuvres. The boys looked hot and tired. 
It was no easy task to tramp through the 
sand in endless, weary routine. /7e looked 
hot and tired. Hester saw him, in one of 
the momentary respites, fan himself with 
his hat. Then was when she noticed how 
broad and white his forehead was, above 
the tan, and how his brown hair curled 
round it in moist rings, like a little child’s ; 
and how gallantly he smiled in face of 
heat and fatigue. She watched him al- 
ways after that. She got to calling him 
her boy, and to making up a little story of 
how she had given him up to his country. 
Until then Hester had never ‘‘ made up ’”’ 
anything. She had lived in prose before. 

‘* He cahn’t be but twenty. He’s justa 
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regular boy. That’s the way boys laugh 
an’ carry on !’’ Hester smiled to herself. 
‘* When he isn’t drillin’ he’s playin’ little 
jokes on the rest of ’em. He’s the kind of 
a boy that would hide his mother’s rollin’- 
pin an’ then steal round, sly, an’ kiss her 
while she was huntin’ foh it !”’ 

In the story it was Hester’s rolling- 
pin. She found out part of his name in a 
roundabout way and set it down in her 
diary in her neat, round hand — “ J, 
Brown.’’ It looked well. It had an hon- 
est air about it, and then, of course, it was 
John Brown, and that was such a glorious 
name to enlist under — to margh under — 
die under. 

Hester’s plain, sweet face grew white 
and solemn as she mused over her work. 
It hurt her to think he might be going 
away to die, but it made her strangely 
proud. She seemed to have a definite 
share in him — in his bravery, his little 
boyish pranks, in his life or death. He 
seemed to belong to her, and the feeling 
grew stronger in her breast as the long, 
hot days crept up. Hester Ludlow 
adopted the slim young fellow in the 
brown drilling leggings and army coat. 

She learned his native place, too, by 
and by, she scarcely knew how. Some 
one said it was on the roll-call so — “ J. 
Brown, Gardner’s Mills, Pennsylvania.’’ 
He was in the Twenty-second Infantry 
under Col. Wikoff. When the Twenty- 
second Infantry was on drill, Hester tried 
to be there to see her boy among them. 
Rain or shine did not deter her. Once or 
twice she carried a little delicacy for him, 
hoping against hope for opportunity to get 
itinto his hands. It was a red-letter day 
when at last the chance offered. 

The lines swung near her as they cir- 
cled about the outskirts of the field, and 
Hester’s boy was within reach, if she but 
dared to dart across the little opening to 
him and slip her packet into his hand. 
She drew her breath quickly. Then, ina 
moment, it was over. He had dropped 
the gift into his pocket and was 
tramping away, erect and soldierly, but 
she had seen him nod, and _ his face light 
up with pleasure, before he turned. 

‘* He’ll like it when he gets back to 
Camp Tampa,’ the little seamstress 
thought. ‘ It’ll taste good after canned 
things. I guess there are one or two 
things I know how to cook !”’ 

Ste cooked some of the other things and 
sent to him, later, through the medium of 
a small, ebonized specimen of humanity 
she picked up somewhere in the street and 
sufficiently bribed. First and last, many 
little delicacies found their way to a 
Twenty-second cegimant tent under the 
palmettos. 

And the boy found her out and cheered 
when he went by, under her window, or 
waved his hat to her — and always 
smiled and nodded. It was reward 
enough. 

Then .the transports sailed across beau- 
tiful Tampa Bay, and Hester Ludlow 
stood in the throng on the wharf and 
watched one cap among the multitude of 
caps that waved to her. She waved back 
till her white handkerchief was a dot of 
light that feebly punctuated the distance. 
The way back to her lonely room was long 
and her feet dragged wearily. Her soldier 
had gone to the front. She felt desolate, 
like those other mothers on the wharf, 
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who had sobbed on each other’s shoul- 
ders. 

In the story — Hester’s story that she 
‘“made up’? — she was a mother, like 
them, and when the first sharpness was 
past, she came to share their keen pride in 
the reports and rumors that filtered into 
her window from the scenes of conflict. 
She hurried out for the papers when the 
newsboys cried ‘‘extra,’’ in shrill falset- 
tos. And she read them with the dread 
that mothers feel when their sons are at 
the front. 

So the late spring melted into early 
summer, and the days took on midsum- 
mer tricks. In Hester’s window it was 
terribly hot — and at the front! What 
must it be at the front ! 

‘« Pityin ’ Lord, senda vool breeze to the 
front !’’ she prayed, her heart heavy with 
its dread. 

On one of the sultry afternoons when 
searcely a leaf stirred on its twig, and 
men went about the streets of Tampa 
mopping their brows and groaning anath- 
emas under their breath, something -hap- 
pened. The thrill of it ran along the 
wires to east and west and north and 
south. 

‘“ Ex-try! Ex-x-try! All about the 
battle in Cuby ! Great slaughter of our 
men — Ex-trv! Ex-x-try!’’ shrilled the 
newsboys, excitedly. Their little strident 
voices roused Hester from a doze in her 
rocking-chair. She sprang to her feet and 
leaned out of the window to hail one of 
the boys. Then, alone in her dreary 
room, she read the headlines and then 
the close-printed details. I[t was there, in 
a list of the ‘‘ missing,’’ that she found 
the name she prayed not to find. The 


Twenty-second Pennsylvanias — there 
could be no mistake. 

‘*Pityin’ Lord, not missin’! — not 
among the missin’, Lord !’’ she prayed. 


For Hester had read of the horror of lying 
wounded and lost in that terrible, trackless 
underbrush. 

Until dark she sat there, rocking mo- 
notonously. Her grief seemed none the 
less real to her because the boy who was 
‘‘ missing,’’ at the front, was hers only by 
adoption — only in her ‘‘ story.’’ He was 
hers — her boy! She had lost him. She 
wondered dully how many other mothers 
were grieving, too, that day. 

In the night Hester made her strange 
little plan. It comforted her. Why 
should she not do it? It would trouble 
no one. Who in all the world cared what 
little, common place Hester Ludlow, seam- 
stress, took a fancy todo? Did it matter 
that no one else had ever done it ? 

“* Tam going to do it now,’’ cried Hes- 
ter, sitting up in bed, her lean little face 
aflame with purpose and exaltation. 

She would go North where he had 
lived, and live among his people. In a 
little new home there, she would be his 
mother and mourn for him and honor 
him day and night. He should never be 
forgotten. 

From that night Hester lived only in her 
sad little story. But she lived in it alone 
—a quiet, unoffending life. She fur- 
bished up her plain black dresses and put 
away all her bits of color. Other moth- 
ers put on mourning for their boys. 

The May after the campaign in Cuba, 
many a little town remembered its slain 
boys with those other heroes, longer dead. 
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Wreaths and flags were laid on the new 
mounds that neighbored, side by side, with 
the old. The Day of Remembrance left 
no soldier unremembered. 

In a little Pennsylvania town, set snug- 
ly among the Alleghanies, preparations 
were made to observe the day with special 
ceremonies. There were six new mounds 
— Gardner’s Mills had answered her 
country’s call readily. No wife or mother 
or sweetheart had held her soldier back. 

Hester Ludlow bought a little strip of 
ground in the trim hillside cemetery and 
with her own hands heaped a mound 
upon it. 

‘There shall be a chance to lay down 
flags an’ wreaths foh /im,’’ she said, in 
her quaint Southern accent. ‘‘ He shall 
not be ‘ missing’ when they crown their 
heroes. He shall havea grave. There’ll 
be a place the band can stand beside an’ 
play the music be marched away to. The 
people shall uncover their heads foh 
him.”’ 

Hester had lived eight months at Gard- 
ner’s Mills. It was there she had gone, 
straight from her Southern home. She 
had spent the months very quietly in- 
deed, seldom goiig abroad and making 
few acquaintances. In all the time she 
had heard no one apeak her boy’s name. 
Her gentle claim to him had never been 
disputed. 

One of the late May afternoons found 
her in the quiet cemetery, on her knees 
beside the grave she had made her boy. 
She had been setting out potted yerani- 
ums in neat rows, lengthwise, and their 
gay blossoms stirred gently in the same 
breeze that rumpled her smooth gray hair. 
A basket of budded pansies sat beside her, 
awaiting their turn with the trowel. 

There were many other mounds about 
her, rounded up symmetrically, and show- 
ing, all of them, evidences of the work of 
loving hands. Neat slabs of granite stood 
at the head of each mound, with names 
on them, and dates. A flag or two furled 
and unfurled tiny stars and stripes in the 
breeze. Hester thought herself all alone 
at her work. Suddenly a child’s voice 
was in her ear. 

‘* Please won’t you come?” it said; 
and Hester looked into a pair of sweet 


blue eyes. ‘‘ Mamma won’t get up. She 
keeps on a-crying.”’ 
‘“* Mamma?’ Where is the mamma, 


you little mite of a thing ?’’ asked Hester, 
smiling shyly. So few little children had 
ever spoken to her. 

‘*Come see — quick!’ the imperative 
little voice demanded. And Hester was 
led away to where, at a distance, a young 
woman lay sobbing in the crisp new grass, 
She touched her gently. 

‘* T am sorry foh you — what is it? Can 
I help you?” Hester said. The tear- 
stained face lifted slowly. It was a pretty 
face, and the eyes were blue and sweet, 
like the baby’s. 

** Oh, I’ve been watching you — Sweet- 
heart and I — so long! And then I could 
not bear it — I could not bear it! ”’ 

‘* No, you could not bear it,’’ repeated 
Hester, soothingly, waiting for the rest. 
She put out her hand and gently smoothed 
the soft, girlish hair. It was new — and 
pleasant — to Hester, to try to comfort 
some one. She had never tried before, 
and no one had ever comforted her. 

‘Tt was Jack, you know —to think 
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there wasn’t any grave for Jack !’’ sobbed 
the woman in the grass. 

‘* Jack ?”’ 

“Yes, my Jack — and Sweetheart’s. 
He is dead, too, and he has no grave to 
plant flowers on. I cannot bear it! They 
will leave Jack out! They will bring the 
flags and wreaths for all but Jack. And 
he was so brave! What more could he 
do than die? He was so eager to go, and 
when he went away we watched him, 
Sweetheart and I, and he looked so tall 
and splendid ! Sweetheart is too little to 
remember, but he came back three times 
to kiss her. The last time he left her little 
cheek all wet — and my cheek, too. But 
he was eager to go. I called him Jack, 
just Jack, that day. I used to tease him, 
other times, by calling him John — he 
couldn’t bear John. I told him we'd eall 
the baby John — John Brown — if it was 
aboy. Jack was such a dear boy to tease! 
But when the baby came, it was Sweet- 
heart. He said he was glad it wasn’ta 
boy. But that day I called him just Jack. 
We’d only been married two years.”’ 

Hester’s spare form had stiffened at the 
sound of the name. The sunshine on the 
grass wavered before her eyes and the 
bees’ drone in the new clover-heads grew 
booming and loud in her ears. She sat 
down suddenly beside the little child. 

‘* What— what regiment was it he went 
in? I didn’t hear,’’ she said, slowly. 

** Jack? I don’t think I said, but it was 
the Twenty-second— under Colonel Wik- 
off, you know. There was a battle, and 
Jack was among the missing.’’ Her 
voice broke, but began again bravely : 
“They had to stay so long at Tampa, in 
camp —Jack got so tired of waiting! He 
wrote such nice long letters to us. He 
said there was somebody down there who 
was good to him and baked him beautiful 
things to eat. Jack said’’— 

‘*T must go back to — my work now,’’ 
Hester cried, sharply. ‘‘'The—the flowers 
will wilt. I—mast cover them over.” 

She walked back steadily, but she could 
not see for the blinding mist in her eyes, 
and she went past the gay geraniums. 
She hunted for them unseeingly. 

Until the sun set she worked there. 
Her lips were set together hard, and all 
the softness of sympathy had vanished 
out of Hester Ludlow’s face. She would 
not let herself think of the child with the 
sweet blue eyes—the little child he had 
gone back three times to kiss. She needed 
no other proofs. She was sure of it all, 
but she knelt on beside her boy’s grave 
and planted her flowers steadily. 

‘“‘T will not give it up—it is my grave!”’ 
her thoughts reiterated with dull persist- 
ence. ‘‘It is all I’ve got. She has the 
little child he kissed. I will not give it 
up!” 

At sunset she went home. All the 
flowers were planted. She got her tea 
and set it out carefully on the table, and 
sank down before it. The tea cooled in 
the cup, and the thin, unbuttered slices of 
bread faded out of sight in the darkness 
of night. Still she sat on. She sat there 
all night. 

The next day was the Day of Remem- 
brance, and Hester rose out of her chair 
and went straight to her boy’s grave. It 
was so early that the birds had scarcely 
preened themselves and begun to sing. A 
little brown fellow, still at his toilet, 
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chirped inquisitively at Hester as she 
passed. In the little cemetery it was 
damp and cool, but some one was kneel- 
ing in the wet clovers beside the potted 
geraniums. Hester found her there. 

‘‘T couldn’t help coming!” she said, 
piteously. ‘‘ I couldn’t sleep, like Sweet- 
heart — not today! I’ve been here a good 
while.’’ 

She looked up at Hester in sudden ex- 
citement. 

‘‘ Somebody told me it was just an empty 
grave you had made in memory of some 
one who was missing, like Jack. It seems 
like Jack’s grave,’’ she cried. 

She put up her siender hand and 
smoothed some of the bright flowers, like 
a caress. Then, with a swift, upreaching 
of her sweet red lips, she kissed tiem. 

‘“Tf it was only Jack’s grave!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘* If they could put the flags on it, 
and the wreaths — for Jack. He was so 
fond of the old flag, Jack was! He 
couldn’t have done any more for it than 
die, could he? And Jack did that. We 
let him — Sweetheart and I. We did our 
part.” 

Over and over the fingers traveled light- 
ly, caressingly. 

‘‘Tt seems like Jack’s grave,’’ she re- 
peated under her breath. 

‘* Tt is Jack’s grave,’’ Hester said, clear- 
ly. ‘* I have given it to you — foh Jack.” 

‘*To me ?— for Jack? I don’t under — 
Oh, do you mean they can put the wreaths 
on it and the little flags, for Jack? Itis 
too strange and beautiful to believe — if 
you knew how I’d wanted them to do 
that! And to think they wouldn’t leave 
Jack out!” 

She was on her feet, holding Hester’s 
face between her palms and kissing it 
often, as she ran on excitedly. The beauti- 
ful blue eyes that looked at Hester through 
their tears were like the little child’s that 
he had kissed. Suddenly her mood 
changed, 

‘‘But you?” she said, with troubled 
hesitation. 

Hester Ludlow’s face, plain for forty- 
nine years, was beautiful at that moment. 

‘*T have given it to you — foh Jack. It 
belongs to you,’’ she said, simply. ‘ It 
was Jack I made it foh, and Jack was 
yours, my dear. He never belonged to 
me — but I loved him.’’ 

Her gentle voice broke a little. There, 
in the sweet, dew-sprinkled clovers, she 
told her ‘‘ story,’’ and the wonder in the 
young face beside her changed to pity and 
tenderness. 

‘“No, you shall not give it to me,”’ 
Sweetheart’s little mother cried. ‘‘ We 
will keep it together — Sweetheart and 
you and I. We'll tend it together — for 
Jack.”’ 


rent’s Hill, Me. 





Coming of Spring 


HE spring comes as the kingdom of 
fs God comes in the world. There is no 
beating ot drums or blare of trumpets. Its 
approach is ‘‘down-shod to every sense.” 
Great elemental torces are in activity, and 
they push their results into manifestation. 
Some day we may find that all the tri- 
umphs of Christianity over which we now 
rejoice are, to what is coming, as the swell- 
ing twigs ot the pussy-willow in March to 
the glory and beauty of the month of 
blossoms. — Watchman. 
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ARBUTUS 


There’s a gleam of spring in my dark old 
room 
And a breath of spring in the air, 
I cannot write and I cannot think, 
So I fling down my pen in despair. 
For my truant heart is out in the woods 
Still damp trom the melted snows, 
Where the sweet wild things of the shadow 
hide 
And the trailing arbutus grows. 


Ilay my head down on my folded arms 
And drowsily shut my eyes, 

My dark old room whirls lightly away 
And the din of the city dies ; 

The long hard years of struggle and fret, 
Ot hope and despair and pain, 

Slip from me silently one by one, 
And Iam a child again. 


’Tis spring in the country, and on the 
hills, 
In the secret places of gloom, 
Where the thick brown mosses cover the 
earth, 
The arbutus is all a-bloom. 
The children eager from school let out, 
Are off and away on its quest, 
Laden with baskets, sun-bonneted, tanned, 
And laughing with childest zest. 


Dear little flowers in the cracked blue jar, 
We are homesick, you and I, 

We fain would be back in the dear 4ld spot, 
It but long enough to die. 

Children we are ot the woods and fields, 
Comuades of the wild and the free, 

And the city with all its confusion and 

glare, 

Was never for such as we. 


— Erra J. WEBs, in Ladies’ World. 





ANN GRAY’S MEMORIAL DAY 
MARY A. SAWYER. 


66 HAT’S the matter, Ann?’”’ 

At the sound of her neighbor’s 
voice, cheerful and friendly, Ann Gray 
turned from the window, where, fur an 
hour or more, she had stood dolefully 
gazing into the street. 

‘* Nothing —that is, nothing much, 
Sarah,’’ she replied. 

‘*You’ve been crying !’’ 

‘* A little,’’ admitted Ann. “ It’s because 
I’m such a silly old body, I suppose.”’ 

Sarah True looked at her with thought- 
ful eyes. She had been in the Freton Old 
Ladies’ Home for five years. Ann had 
been her neighbor for six months; and, 
as it was a part of Sarah’s religion to do 
her utmost to make all newcomers con- 
tented and happy, she looked in upon 
Ann many times a day. 

** You needn’t tell me your trouble,’ 
she said, presently. ‘‘I know what it 
is. You are thinking of last year Memo- 
rial Day.’’ 

Ann nodded. She could not speak. 

‘*Of course. It’s only natural. But — 
well, I wouldn’t cross a bridge until [ 
came to it. There isa sight going on here 
every Memorial Day, and — well, I guess 
the day’ll get away somehow.”’ 

‘*The day’ll go fast enough. I shan’t 
mind the day. But—but—last year, 
Benny followed the parade they had in 
our town, and he picked a lot of woodsy 
things, and—and Sam was home, and 
— and — now —now!”’ 

Sarah went up to her, put her arm 
around her, and drew her head down 
upon her shoulder. 
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‘Cry away, it’ll do you good,’’ she 
said, tenderly. 

Gently stroking Ann’s hair with her 
free hand, she murmured soft words of 
sympathy: ‘‘ Yes, yes, poor dear! [ 
know just how hard itis! Last year you 
were in your brother’s home, and now 
he’s gone, and Jane and the children are 
away off out West, and your home is all 
broken up, and you have come here to 
live, and you are homesick, just as we 
all are, at first. But, Ann dear, it will 
pass away. You'll get used to us 
yet.”’ 

Ann lifted her head. “ I’m a silly old 
body! I’ve got a good home here, and I 
ought to be grateful for it—and I am! 
But,’’ brushing away her tears, ‘‘ I can’t 
help thinking, and [I get almost wild 
when it comes into my head, that if — if 
poor Sam was picked up that night, 
and—and carried off to some foreign 
place, that when he got back home, he’d 
find nobody there, and—and the neigh- 
bors would tell him where to find Jane, 
but — but nobody’d ever think of me, and 
—and he'd go off after them, and I’d be 
here !”’ 

‘ He’ll think of his sister Ann, you 
may be sure !’’ 

Ann’s eyes brightened under the pos- 
itive tone. ‘‘ Maybe he’d come here first, 
you think? ’’ she asked. 

“To be sure he would! He’d have his 
wits about him. So try to be happy to- 
morrow. And if it’s fine, we’ll all go out 
to hear the oration. There’ll be real good 
singing, [expect. And then we’re going 
to have an extra good dinner. I’ve just 
come from the kitchen, so I know. 
Boiled fowl and roast lamb and new po- 
tatoes and rhubarb fritters, and cake and 
ice-cream and coffee for dessert. Isn’t 
that a good dinner?’’ 

‘** Yes,’ said Ann, ‘it will be a beauti- 
ful dinner.”’ 

She smiled feebly as she spoke. “ I’ll 
try not to think of last year,’’ she said, 
‘* and I[’ll go out tomorrow and see all the 
sights, so’s to write to Benny about ’em, 
and cheer him up a bit. Benny’s lone- 
some away off there.’’ 

“That’s right. Cheer up everybody 
youcan. And I'll go out with you,’ 

Ann rose in a happier mood the next 
morning. Sarah’s hopeful words still 
rang in her ears: ‘‘ He'll think of his 
sister Ann, you may be sure!’’ And with 
them came the thought: ‘‘God has him 
in His keeping.”’ ; 

The day passed more swiftly than she 
had ventured to hope. For Benny’s sake, 
for the little lad who had been like her 
very uvwn, she spent many hours of it 
among the crowds that surged through 
the streets of the city. For his sake she 
looked at the men in blue who marched 
with slow steps and flower-laden hands. 
Her eyes, dim with tears, scanned each 
face eagerly, ‘‘Some of them may look 
like him,’’ she thought, as memory took 
her back to the day, when, in a drizzling 
rain, she had come to the city to see him 
march, with others from his ship, in a 
great parade. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, after a 
walk through the streets where the people 
were hurrying to and fro, with here and 
there a band playing some sweet, sad 
dirge as it returned from a distant pil- 
grimage, she came back to the Home. 
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Sarah and some of the other inmates of 
the house were with her. 

As they went up the stairs Ann’s spirit 
of hospitality asserted itself. 

‘‘Come into my room, all of you,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I’ll make a pitcher of lemon- 
ade. I have three lemons and some sugar, 
and I guess it’ll taste real good.”’ 


‘‘T guess it will!’’ said the others, 
simultaneously. 
They followed Ann eagerly. She mo- 


tioned them to enter, as she pushed open 
her door. 

Sarah turned into her own room. ‘ I’ll 
come in a moment,’’ she said. ‘‘ Goin, 
Ann. Don’t wait for me.”’ 

Ann was turning the gas higher when 
Sarah appeared. In her arms she bore a 
bundle of papers; in her right hand she 
carried a grape-basket. 

‘‘Tt’s for a fire in Ann’s grate,’’ she 
explained, as the others looked at her 
with inquiry in their eyes, “ if she’ll allow 
it.”’ 

“Allow it!” cried Ann. ‘“ Why, 
there’s nothing I’d like better than to see 
the blaze of fire-wood again, ’cepting’’ — 

She stopped abruptly, and Sarah, divin- 
ing her thoughts, said briskly: ‘‘So I 
thought, this afternoon, when the wind 
blew up so fresh. And so I have broken 
up some cigar-boxes a druggist gave me, 
and, with all these papers, we’ll have 
quite a nice little blaze to wind up Ann’s 
first Memorial Day in our happy Home.”’ 

Forbearing to say that she had walked 
five blocks to obtain her cigar-boxes, and 
that, all day, the question, ‘‘ What can I 
do to keep Ann’s spirits up tonight, after 
the excitement of the day is over?’* had 
been constantly in her mind, she knelt 
down before the small grate and began to 
arrange her fire. 

Ann turned around from the table where 
she had placed her tumblers and her 
lemons before going out. 

“Tt’ll be a beautifully ending!’ she 
said. ‘‘ And, Sarah, I’ve got a big box 
of dry fir-cones in my closet, that will 
burn up splendidly, for they’re as dry as 
dry! I’ve had ’em for years. I picked 
’em up one fall, and I thought I’d make a 
picture-frame of ’em, some time.’’ 

‘‘Tsn’t it a pity to burn them up?”’ 
asked Elvira Green. 

“Oh, no! No indeed! 
celebrating !”’ 

But despite her cheerful tone, Ann’s 
hands trembled when she handed her 
long-cherished treasures to Sarah. Benny 
had helped gather them, she remembered. 
She stifled the pang the memory of that 
sunny October day brought, and turned 
back to her lemonade-making. It was 
soon ready, and pouring it into the tum- 
blers she had borrowed from the cook, 
she passed it to her guests. 

“‘T wish I had some sponge cake to go 
with it,’’ she said. 

‘* Never mind about cake with a fire like 
this!’’ answered Sarah, as she struck a 
match and lighted her papers. 

They caught readily. ‘The flame spread, 
leaped upward, and flooded the little room 
with its ruddy glow. The faces of the old 
ladies brightened and softened as they 
looked at it. Ann’s eyes grew dim, but 
she called with vunfaltering courage : 


Why, we are 


‘‘Throw on some of the cones now, Sarah, 
and, while they are burning, come and 
drink your lemonade.”’ 
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The exclamations of pleasure grew more 
distinct when, with the first touch of the 
forest-fir, the blaze leaped higher and 
higher. 

Sarah stood beside it. She took her 
lemonade from Ann’s hand, and drank it 
with her eyes upon the fire. When she 
had finished it, she looked around the 
room. 

‘* Oh, turn off the gas, Ann!”’ she said. 
‘* Let us have the full beauty of our fire !”’ 

‘“*T will,” said Ann. ‘I ought to have 
thought of it.’ 

She stepped back and shut off the gas, 
while Sarah threw a fresh handful of 
cones into the grate. 

‘« Tf we are all here next year,’’ she said, 
‘* we will — oh, my, Sarah! ”’ 

Her frightened exclamation was in- 
stantly echoed by the others, as, with a 
sudden loud report, bright tongues of 
flame seemed to hur! themselves out into 
the room. There was a hurried scramble 
among her guests and a general rush 
toward the door, with a loud chorus of 
“Oh! oh! oh!” as the whizzing noise 
grew stronger and stronger, and the dart- 
ing tongues of flame more and more fre- 
quent. ‘‘Fire!’’ ‘‘Dynamite!’’ ‘Fire! 
Fire!’’ ‘*Gunpowder!’’ shrieked the 
thoroughly frigutened old ladies, until 
Sarah’s strong, clear voice called them to 
order. 

‘‘ For pity’s sake, keep quiet! ’’ she 
said, while she held toward them a hand- 
ful of the cones. ‘‘ Who is that calling 
out ‘ Fire?’ There is no fire. Keep still, 
all of you, and don’t go into hysterics over 
a few fire-crackers ! Don’t you know the 
whiz of a common fire-cracker yet ? Come 
back, every one of you, and see this mag- 
nificent blaze ! ”’ 

She laughed as they slowly returned to 
their old positions, looking flushed and ex- 
cited. 

‘“Tsn’t it glorious?” she continued. 
‘* Enjoy it,do! What if we have got 
more than we expected? It’s all the 
more of a celebration !’’ Her calm voice 
quieted the others, and with one accord 
they began to talk. 

‘* Only fire-crackers! But Ann didn’t 
say she was going to burn up fire-crack- 
ers !’’ 

‘* T didn’t know it,’’ said Ann, “ and I 
do hope they haven’t burned any holes in 
the carpet! And I’m awfully sorry they 
have frightened you. I can’t think how 
fire-crackers ever got into my box of cones, 
I’m sure.”’ 

‘* Don’t fret about the carpet,’’ answered 
Sarah, ‘‘ nor about us. They haven’t 
done a mite of harm.’’ 

‘“*T’d like to know how they ever got 
into that box. I can’t think, I’m sure — 
‘less, p’raps, little Benny tucked ’em in 
some time last summer when his mother 
was going to clean up his room, and then, 
when the Fourth o’ July came, why, he 
wa’n’t there to get ’em; and,’’ her voice 
breaking in spite of her will, ‘‘ I wa’n’t, 
either.’’ 

Sarah heard the quiver, and came to 
her aid. 

‘‘T’ll risk Benny’s having plenty of fire 
crackers last Fourth o’ July,’ she said, 
‘*and I’ll risk he has thrown off more of 
’em tonight than we have !”’ 

‘*So will I!’ said a deep voice from 
the door—a deep, gruff voice, which 
made the old ladies start and tremble and 
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look timidly over their shoulders. Sarah, 
facing the open door, guessed the truth 
at once. She flung the last of the 
cones upon the bed of ruddy, quivering 
coals, and then, while Ann, after one 
long, startled look, rushed to the door, 
‘“*Come away,”’ she said, ‘‘ come ! Go right 
into my room, all of you! It is Ann’s 
brother — the brother who was drowned, 
asthe papers said. But Ann has never 
given him up, as you all know, and now, 
— here he is!”’ 

The old ladies cast a last look at the 
celebration fire, and then, nodding in a 
pleased, friendly way to the stranger, who 
held Ann in his arms and was soothing 
her with low, caressing words, they hur- 
ried from the room. 

Sarah paused for a second. ‘ We'll 
shake hands by-and-by,’’ she said ; add- 
ing, with a laugh, as a bunch of crackers 
exploded with tumultuous energy, ‘‘ Ann 
is giving you a warmer welcome than 
you expected. She had her fireworks 
just in the nick of time!”’ 

Half-an-hour later, after the others had 
gone to their rooms, Sarah went in 
search of the matron. She found her at 
her desk, as she expected. 

‘* Accounts again !’’ she said. ‘‘ But, 
oh, has any one told you about Ann’s 
brother — the one who was in the ‘ Monke- 
wauk’ when she went down? He has 
come back, after all these months, when 
everybody had given up all hope of ever 
seeing one of those brave sailor boys again 
— everybody but our Ann, and the sisters 
and mothers like her. Have you heard?”’ 

““T have seen him. It was like seeing 
a ghost, Sarah. But he is veritable flesh 
and blood, though the hardships he has 
endured since he was picked up and car- 
ried off, after drifting about in that awful 
storm —I can’t imagine how he lived 
through that night —haven’t added to 
his original flesh.’’ 

‘* Poor soul !’’ said Sarah, while her eyes 
filled with sudden tears. ‘‘ But,’’ brush- 
ing them away, ‘‘ he’s over it now; and if 
his Aun and his wife and his Benny can’t 
get him out of thenavy, I’ll try my hand at 
it! But I didn’t come down to scold 
about wars, and to say, as I always shall 
say, that if men wouldn’t enlist there’d 
soon be an end of fighting — no, I came 
down to ask if I might take a little wood 
up into Ann’s room, for a bit of firelight 
will make it seem more homelike for the 
poor man.’’ 

“Take all you want. 
thought of it.”’ 

‘*And,’’ pausing, ‘‘ may I make him a 
cup of coffee? It’s Memorial Day, and 
we want him to have something to re- 


member it by, don’t we? And, next to 
Ann, I’m sure a cup of hot coffee and a 
bit of fire will hearten him up.’’ 

‘*Do what you like. Take anything 
yon want,’’ said the matron. 

She looked at Sarah as she spoke. The 
joy. of serving seemed stamped on every 
setnee, and made her plain old face beau- 
tiful. 

‘“*A cup of hot coffee! A bit of fire!’ 
she said to herself, when Sarah had left 
the room. ‘ Nay, it is the cup of cold 
water. Happy Sarah !’’ 


Boston, Mass. 


I am glad you 








Mrs. Johnsing: ‘“*Can’t stay long, 
Mrs. Snow. I just come to see if you 
wouldn’t join de mission band.” Mrs. 
Snow: ‘Fo’ de lan’ sakes, honey, doan 
come tome. I can’t even play on a mout 
organ.” 
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FOR OUR DEAD--MAY 30TH 


Flowers for our dead! 


The dalicate wild roses faintly red ; 


The valley-lily bells as purely white 

As shines their honor in the vernal light ; 
All blooms that be 

As tragrant as their fadeless memory ! 

By tender hands entwined and garlanded, 
Flowers tor Our Dead! 


Praise tor our dead! 

For those that followed and for those that 
led, 

Whether they felt Death’s burning accolade 

When brothers drew the fratricida! blade, 

Or closed undaunted eyes 

Beneath the Cuban or Philippine skies! 

While waves our brave bright banner over- 
head, 

Praise for Our Dead! 


Love for our dead ! 

Oh, hearts that droop and mourn, be com- 
forted ! 

The darksome path through the abyss ot 
pain, 

The final hour of travail not in vain! 

For Freedom’s morning smile 

Broadens across the seas trom isle to isle. 

By reverent lips let this fond word be 
said — 

Love tor Our Dead! 

— Selected. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


TRANSPLANTED 
N. A. M. ROE. 


66 ATHER, you know when I was a 

little boy, you said I might have 
the further corner of the yard for my own, 
to do just what I liked with. I had my 
sand-heap, and my old pails, and my bro- 
ken dishes, and my chopping-block, and 
all my out-of-door playthings there. Now 
I have grown beyond all those things, and 
gradually, year after year, some of them 
have been thrown away, until there is no 
trace of any of the good times I used to 
have. That corner is just as neat as any 
part of the grounds.”’ 

The boy stopped, and seemed to be try- 
ing to decide how he could best continue. 

‘‘ Well, want to start it up again, that 
busy corner? Like to begin business once 
more? If you would only bring back my 
five-year-old tousle-head, to play there.—’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t want to do exactly that, 
but I want to know if that corner is still 
mine — that is, if the permission to deco- 
rate that place still holds good?”’ 

““ Why, yes, I guess so. What do you 
want todo? Set up a tent?” 

‘* No, a cure for homesickness.”’ 

Mr. Grant repeated the words in a tone 
of wonderment: ‘ A cure for homesick- 
ness? Who’s homesick round this 
place?’”’ 

‘*Grandma.,”’ 

‘‘ Mother homesick? She hasn’t said 
anything to me!”’ 

‘“‘She won’t say anything to you. She 
realizes that she cannot stay up country all 
alone since grandpa died. She knows 
you cannot go there to live with her, and 
leave your business heze. She is satisfied 
to spend her last days here, but she tells 
me every day about the lilac bush in the 
corner of the yard —just the old-fashioned 
sweet lilacs—and the bees, and the old- 
maid pinks that straggle out through the 
gate, and the violets that grow by the 
fence, and how she fears the folks who 
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live there will root them up, because it is 
the fashion now to have a fine green Jawn 
all around the house.”’ 

“Yes, I remember the lilac bush, I 
smell the violets, and I’d like this minute 
to have a bunch of those pinks. No 
flowers like them now-a-days.”’ 

“IT thought perhaps, if you were will- 
ing, I would make a grandma corner out 
of my play-ground. I’d get a lilac root, 
and some pinks and violets, and we could 
have a bed for peppermint and catnip, that 
would grow up close to the fence. We 
could have the red rose in the very comer, 
and the white bride rose next to it. She 
says there are five kinds of violets.’’ 

‘“What does your mamma say? Have 
you consulted with her?’’ 

‘““No, but I will.’’ 

He flew out, and in less than half an 
hour was back again, breathlessly an- 
nouncing: ‘‘Mamma says she will set 
up a wire screen and plant moon flowers, 
which will cover it in a few weeks, as they 
grow so fast, and she will have a willow 
chair for grandma to sit in, and we can 
have that corner for our country corner. 
She thinks it’s a splendid plan — those are 
her very words. She’s been noticing that 
grandma seemed sober, and she wants 
her to be happy.’’ 

‘*That settles it. The corner is yours.”’ 
There was a suspicious redness about Mr. 
Grant’s eyes as he turned away. 

‘‘Then can we fix it Memorial Day?” 

‘* What is your plan?” 

“T’ll go up country Saturday and get 
the stuff — the roots and everything. The 
man there will probably take them up for 
me. I should have to go unless you 
would?” . 

‘*Oh, you may go. I shouldn’t know 
what to get after I was on the ground.”’ 

‘Then I’ll go, for grandma has told me 
all about the place and where everything 
grows. I’ve got it all down on paper, so I 
shan’t miss a thing. She doesn’t know 
what I’m going to do yet, and I guess I 
won’t tell her. I'll say I’m going up 
country, and ask if she wants to send, but 
I shan’t tell her what I am going to bring 
back. You see that corner is on the other 
side of the house, and she may not see 
what weare doing until we get it all done. 
I just wish I could surprise her. But 
would it be better to tell her, so she can 
have the pleasure of saying just how she 
wants the bushes set?’’ 

‘* Yes, I think I should tell her, because 
she may have some plan that will be of 
service.’’ 

‘*Well, I wondered if it wouldn’t be 
better. You see we could buy all the 
things, but I want them to come right 
from the old home, and I shall have some 
of the soil with them.’’ 





The 30th of May dawned bright and 
clear. The birds gave their morning con- 
cert and then repeated it. Not satisfied 
with the early work, they kept rehearsing 
the trills and calls till the world was full 
of music. The corner was the scene of an 
interested company. Joe was there with 
baskets of violet roots and a big lilac bush 
tied up in as small space as possible. The 
coachman, who was also the gardener for 
the family, held a handful of tools—a 
shovel, a hoe, a pronged fork and big 
shears. Mr. Grant was eagerly arguing 
the merits of the different places where 
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the bushes might be planted. Mrs. Grant 
held a package of seeds and waved a 
trowel. Best of all, grandma, with her 
woolen shawl about her shoulders and a 
knit veil over her head, was walking 
about with a happy smile on her face, 
now and then wiping a tear that would 
trickle down at thought of the old home, 

‘* Now, mother,’’ said Mr. Grant, ‘* you 
tell us just how you want the fixin’s, and 
we'll put ’em in,’’ and he laughed as if 
half ashamed of himself that he had not 
thought before to transplant a part of the 
old home. 

‘* We must have the lilac right here, 
musn’t we, grandma? It stood in the 
corner in Vermont, and I expect it would 
be homesick anywhere else.’’ 

‘*We must have the white rose bush 
here,’ said Mrs. Grant. ‘ I remember 
the great bunch of roses I found in my 
room that night when, as a bride,|I came, 
tired and dusty, into a strange house. 
You made it so like a home that it wasn’t 
strange for a great while,’’ and she kissed 
the old lady. 

‘** Could I have the white rose under my 
window? I could always see it then, 
and the sun shines so there I know it 
will live. Then I would like the lilac in 
the corner, and the red rose to climb 
somewhere.’’ 

‘* Over that fence ; or we’ll have a trellis 
after it gets started,’’ said Mr. Grant. 

“ Yes, snd the violets under the cherry 
tree close up to the wall; and the herbs 
—the catnip and peppermint, the sage 
and lovage, and sweet clover — bave you 
got them all?” and she turned to Joe’s 
basket. 

‘“* Yes, indeed, I have. I’ve got a root 
of every single old-fashioned thing there 
was on the place, and we’re going to 
have ’em scattered ’round here, but spe- 
cially we’re going to decorate this corner. 
You'll see.’’ 

‘* We'll have a chair on purpose for 
you, and we shall have a screen covered 
with moon flowers so nobody can see you 
from the street.’’ 

They worked, and planned, set roots 
and planted seeds. The sun rose higher 
and higher. Mrs. Grant ran and brought 
a parasol for grandma and an easy-chair, 
so she could be comfortable, for the 
shadow of the trees had not yet reached 
this part of the yard. Flushed and ex- 
cited, the old lady talked and entered 
into all the pians with a spirit that no one 
had seen her exhibit since she came to 
this home. Evidently her homesickness 
had departed, and Joe looked and 
laughed, and privately told his father 
that his grandma was prettier than any 
of the other boys’ grandmas. 

Memorial Day isa time for remember- 
ing the dead. We must cover the loved 
graves with flowers; but is the day for 
that purpose alone? Can we not in some 
cases fill the lives of friends with roses of 


— drop into some homesick heart a 
ower of love, make a corner of some 
life to blossom with fragrance, and bring 
smiles to some sad face? Justa breath 
from the wayside violets, only a bunch 
of apple-bloom for some tired one who 
has forgotten God’s love! He has bor- 
dered our path with roses; shall we not 
transplant some of them, so that weed- 
fringed ways may blossom withgHis 
beauty ? 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Second Quarter Lesson IX 


SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 1901. 
HEBREWS 9:11-14; 24: 28. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


JESUS OUR HIGH PRIEST IN 
HEAVEN 
1 Preliminary 

l. GOLDEN TEXT: He ever liveth to make in- 
tercession. — Heb. 7 : 25. 

2. THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. — 
Authorship — unknown. “ Pauline in spirit,” 
but:‘probably not written by Paul. Apollos, 
Philip the deacon, and others conjectured. 
Scope — Dr. Moll discovers three groups of argu- 
ments: 1. Those which serve to show that Jesus 
Christ, as Son of God, is elevated above all me- 
diators of revelation and redemption — above 
prophets, above angels, above divinely-com mis- 
sioned leaders, such as Moses, Joshua, Aaron, 
and his high-priestly successors ; 2. Arguments 
to prove the elevation of Christ as the eternal 
priestly King, the counterpart of Melchizedek ; 
8. Arguments to show the pre-emiuence of the 
New Covenant mediated by Jesus Christ. Our 
lesson today is the beginning of this third part, 
the first section of which (chapters 9 and 10 to 
verse 18) has for its main idea the following: 
“The New Covenant accomplishes that ap- 
proach and nearness to God which the Old but 
symbolically represents and promises.” 


8% HOME READINGS: Monday — Heb. 9: 
1-10. Tuesday — Heb. 9:11-18. Wednesday — 
Heb. 9:19-28. Thursday — Lev. 16: 11-19. Friday 
— Heb. 7: 15-28. Saturday — Heb. 10: 11-22. Sun- 
day — Heb. 12: 18-29. 


il Introductory 


To weaken, if possible, the excessive 
and dangerous attachment of the Hebrew 
Christians to their temple rites, and to 
convince them of the imperfection of these 
rites as a means of access to God, the 
writer of this Epistle enters upon a some- 
what minute examination of the Taber- 
nacle and its ceremonies. He admits 
that the ‘‘ordinances’’ were of divine 
appointment; that a ‘ worldly sanc- 
tuary ’’ had been reared, and divided into 
its two apartments, and each apartment 
appropriately furnished, in accordance 
with explicit instructions given by God 
to Moses; but he reminds the Hebrews 
that the priests, in the performance of their 
ordinary functions, were restricted to the 
outer sanctuary. Into the ‘“ holiest ’’ of 
all no one could enter but the high priest, 
and ke under the most stringent and 
solemn limitations. Out of all Israel one 
tribe was selected ; out of that tribe one 
family ; out of that family one person ; 
and he, on one day of the year only, and 
not without atoning blood, might lift the 
veil and approach the mercy-seat. The 
lesson which the Holy Ghost would teach 
by these limitations was that the way 
into the holiest was not yet opened ; that 
the outer tabernacle, where gifts and sac- 
rifices — powerless, alas! to satisfy the 
conscience — were offered, was a type of 
Judaism itself, whose meats and drinks 
and legal ceremonies touched only the 
outer man, and were imposed only for a 
season, until ‘‘a time of reformation.” 
But Christ has now come, the true and 
great High Priest, offering the blessings 
of present and eternal salvation to believ- 
ers of every age and land, officiating in a 
temple not made with hands, and not of 
this world. He, once for all, has entered 
into the true Holy of Holies, and secured 
or us eternal redemption — not needing 
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to repeat the expiation yearly as did the 
Aaronic high priest. Nor did He make 
this atoncment with the blood of “ goats 
and calves,’’ but with His own most pre- 
cious and efficacious blood. No longer 
does the awful veil divide the outer from 
the inner sanctuary, and forbid the ap- 
proach of man to his Maker. All now may 
enter, by ‘‘ a new and living way ’’ which 
Christ hath opened, and draw near to the 
true mercy-seat — the throne of grace in 
the upper and heavenly sanctuary. 


lll Expository 


1l. But — turning now from the Jewish 
tabernacle with its priests and rites. Christ 
being come (R. V., “ having come’’). — 
Christ coming torward, entering into the 
history ot man. High priest of good 
things to come — the blessings of the pres- 
ent and of future dispensations, the latter 
ot which are enjoyed by the toretaste of 
faith. Bya(R. V., ‘‘through the”) greater 
and more perfect tabernacle — the heay- 
enly,in wbich our great High Priest offi- 
ciates by virtue of a real expiation, and 
intercedes tor all His followers. The author 
of this Epistle has been explaining the 
character and functions of the Jewish sanc- 
tuary, and these words and what tollow 
are Written by way of contrast. Not made 
with hands — not material. Not of this 
building (R. V., “‘ not of this creation ”’).— 
Says Altord: “ As regards the epithets ot 
‘ this tabernacle,’ first it is distinguished by 
the article ‘ the’ — that tabernacle of which 
we know. Then it is called ‘ greater,’ in 
contrast with the sinall extent and import 
of that other, and ‘ more pertect,’ in con- 
trast with its ineffectiveness and its exclu- 


sion trom the Divine presence — perhaps, ; 


also, with its merely symbolical and its 
transitory .nature.”’ 


That tabernacle is not built by hands of men, 
but by the Lord Himself (chap. 8:2) ; it is of His 
own immediate placing; not belonging to this 
creation ; not only not to this material creation 
which surrounds us, out of which we get our 
buiiding materials, but altogether not to this 
first and present creation ; it belongs to the age 
of the future, to the glorified world (Delitzsch). 


12, Neither by — R. V., “nor yet 
through.”’ The blood of goats and calves 
— already shown to be insufficient (verses 
7-9), By (R. V., “through ”’) his own 
blood —the only sufficient atonement. 
Entered in once (R. V., “ once tor all ”’).— 
The dignity and pertectness of this great 
oblation, once and once tor all treely ot- 
fered, sufficed tor a whole world’s guilt and 
needed no repetition. Holy place — heaven. 
Eternal redemption — salvation from 
wrath and sin, and all their consequences. 


The design of this sacrifice is that sinful men 
may be free to serve the living God. Grievously 
do they mistake the design of the death of Christ 
who suppose that it was simply intended to de- 
liver us from the penalty of sin, and to leave us 
free to continue in transgressions. The unclean 
were purified that they might enter the taber- 
nacle, and take part in the service of God; and 
the blood of Christ has been shed for us that we 
might have access to God. It does not render 
worship and obedience unnecessary ; it is the 
means by which we are delivered from that 
which hindered both ( Dale). 


13, 14. If the blood ...and ashes ... 
sprinkling the unclean (R. V., * sprink- 
ling them that have been defiled ’’) — reter- 
ring to the yearly offering on the Day ot 
Atonement (See Lev. 16; Num. 19: 1-22), 
Sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh 
(R. V., ** sanctity unto the cleanness of the 
flesh ’’?). — That is all they could do. “ The 
writer speaks only ot the Levitical rites in 
their matter-of-fact results as works done, 
not of any divine grace which might accrue 
to the soul of the taithful Israelite from a 
spiritual partaking in them” (Alford). 
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How much more — the argument from the 
less to the greater. Shall the blood of 
Christ — infinitely more efficacious than 
that ot beasts. Who through the eternal 
Spirit — ** His Godhead, which betore time 
acquiesced in and wrought with the redemp- 
tion-purpose ot the Father” (Alford). Of- 
fered himself. — ‘‘ Himselt’’ is emphatic. 
Beasts were slain without any will or con- 
currence of their own. Without spot to 
God (R. V., * without blemish unto God ’’) 
-- corresponding in this respect also, and im- 
measurably also, with the requirement of 
the altar oftering. Purge (R. V., “cleanse”’) 
your conscience — not the “ flesh,’’ but the 
conscience. From dead works to serve the 
living God. — All participation in the Jew- 
ish sacrifices involved no necessary heart 
work ; the * conscience ” remained defiled ; 
these works, theretore, were ‘‘ dead works ”’ 
— they did not result in a new life. On the 
other hand, the offering which Christ made 
not only cleanses the inner man, but em- 
powers it to“ serve the living God ”’ — to 
have personal access to Him at all times, 
and to know and obey His will. 


24. For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places — R. V., “ tor Christ entered 
not into a holy place.’”” Made with hands 
—as did the Jewish priest. Which arethe 
figures of the true (R. V.,“ like in pattern 
to the true ’’) —symbolical, and therefore 
transitory. But into heaven itself — the 
true, genuine Holy of Holies, where the un- 
veiled God abides. Now to appear in the 
presence of (R. V., ‘* before the tace ot ’’) 
God for us. — ‘* This is the intent of His 
entrance into the heavenly sanctuary, to 
appear and to plead ‘ for us’ ” (Alford). 


25, 26. Nor yet that he should offer 


Bad Blood | 
Breeds Humors 


Boils, Pimples, Eruptions, 

Sores, Debility, Languor, 

Kidney Troubles, Indigestion and 

That Tired Feeling, 

All of which Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures, by purifying, enriching and 
vitalizing the blood. 

Blood troubles, left unchecked, in- 
crease and muliiply just as naturally 
as the weeds and thistles infesting 
the soil. ‘ 

They need the same radical treat- 
ment, too. 

They should be rooted out in Spring. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Stops the breeding of disease germs 
and impurities in the blood. 

It also imparts vitality and richness, 
and that means a strong, vigorous 
body as well as a clear healthy skin. 

You will look better and feel bet- 
ter if you begin taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla TODAY. It 


Purifies 
The Blood 


As nothing else can. 


“My son had pimples on his face, which 
after a while became a mass of sores. 

“TI began giving him Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and soon the sores were getting better. ¢ 

“They finally healed without leaving a» 


scar.” Mars. L. Tuxtst, 7 Willow Avenue, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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himself often. — He did not go to heaven 
to make a series of self offerings. As the 
high priest entereth every year 
(R. V., “year by year’’) with blood of 
others (R. V., ‘* with blood not his own’’). 
— There are two points of contrast: The 
Jewish high priest needed to repeat his 
atoning offering yearly ; our Great High 
Priest perfected the atonement by a sin- 
gle offering. The Jewish high priest 
did not ofter his own blood; our Great 
High Priest did. Must he often have 
suffered. — The often-oftering would have 
involved the otten-suffering. From the 
foundation of the world —not dating 
trom the days of Pontius Pilate. Christ 
was “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
ot the world.” But now once in the 
end of the world (R. V., ‘at the 
end of the ages’’)— ‘that is, when the 
whole period above indicated by ‘ from the 
foundation of the world’ is gathered up 
and brought to anend. Between the first 
and the second coming oi Christ the New 
Testament Scriptures know of no interme- 
diate interposition ot the Divine dealings 
with men; in Him we are perfect, and at 
His appearing our “‘ ages’ had their accom- 
plishment. All these centuries which have 
been since, are merely the lengthening out 
ot the time in the mercy of God. The first 
Christians universally spoke ot the second 
coming of the Lord as close at hand, as in- 
deed it ever was, and is’ (Alford). To put 
away sin — both its guilt and power. 

He brings before the face of God no offering 
which has exhausted itself, and, as only suffic- 
ing for a time, needs renewal; but He himself 
is in person our offering, and by virtue of the 
Eternal Spirit, that is, of the imperishable life 
of His person, now forever freed from death, 
our eternally-present offering before God (De- 
litzseb). 


27, 28. And as —R. V., “ and inasmuch 
as.” It is appointed unto men once to 
die ... judgment. — Man’s destiny is to 
pass only once through the gate ot death ; 
so Christ, who took upon Him our nature, 
suffers only once. So Christ, etc. — The 
R. V. rendering of this verse introduces 
many changes, and reads as tollows: “ So 
Christ also, having been once-offered to bear 
the sins ot many, shall appear a second 
time, apart from sin, to them that wait for 
him unto salvation.’”’ His death was a sac- 
rifice, an offering tor the sins not of the few, 
but of “the many.” And just as certain as 
judgment shall follow death in human his- 
tory, is the certainty that Christ sha)l come 
a second time bringing salvation to those 
who “ love His appearing.’’ On the words, 
‘* bear the sins of many,” see Isa. 53: 12. 


IV Inferential 


1. A study of the Jewish sanctuaries and 
rites will yield profitable spiritual lessons. 

2. The Old Economy was a parable of the 
New. 

3. The Jewish Holy ot Holies was ‘‘ made 
with hands ;” the Christian Holy of Holies 
is ot divine building —‘‘ eternal in the 
heavens.”’ 

4. The Jewish high priest needed self-ex- 
piation ; our great High Priest is “ holy, 
harmless, undefiled.” 

5. The Jewish high priest was required 
to enter the Holy ot Holies yearly with the 
blood ot beasts; our great High Priest 
oftered once tor all His own precious, aton- 
ing blood. 

6. The Old Economy of worship, though 
divinely ordained and august in its forms 
and limitations, was yet imperfect, could 
not satisty the guilty conscience. 


7. In the elder economy the high priest 
alone could enter the Holy ot Holies, and 
he but once a year; our great High Priest 
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abides in the holiest of all, and opens its 
unveiled glories to all His tollowers. 


V_ Illustrative 


1. In every sacrifice of an expiatory 
character offered by the Jew, there was first 
a transgressor, somebody who was morally 
or ceremonially unclean. There was, 
secondly, « victim —a goat, a lamb, ora 
bullock — the blood ot which was shed and 
sprinkled on the altar. There was nexta 
priest who slew the victim, shed its blood, 
and sprinkled it on the altar. And there 
was, lastly, the imposition of hands upon 
the head ot the victim. The idea inculcated 
was that the guilt of him who laid on his 
hands was transferred, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the victim that was slain, or the goat 
that was dismissed and sent away into the 
wilderness. No one, then, can deny that 
the whole Jewish economy was pervaded 
by the idea of expiation — that the great 
lesson inculeated in every act was, that 
without shedding of blood there can be no 
remission of sins. Now, every one of these 
expressions is applied to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is our Propitiation, our Priest, 
our Sacrifice, our Altar, our Atonement. 
He substituted Himself, the just in the room 
of the unjust; and pardon, forgiveness, 
and acceptance are associated with His so 
substituting Himself, and so being a sacri- 
fice for our sin (Cumming). 


2. There can- be no question thgt in the 
Old Testament the doctrine ot sacrifice — of 
the vicarious sacrifice of one for another, of 
satisfaction resulting thereupon — every- 
where prevails. It there is nothing of this 
in the New Testament; if this is Jewish 
only, and not Christian as well ; if Christ, 
tor instance, is only the Lamb ot God be- 
cause of His innocence and purity, and not 
because of His sacrificial death ; if He takes 
away the sin of the world only in the way 
of summoning and enabling men to leave 
off their sins, all bonds between the New 
Testament and at least the Levitical sac- 
rifices of the Old are broken. These last 
point to nothing. They are a huge husk 
without a kernel; types without their ante- 
type ; shadows, but not ‘* shadows of the 
true,” and thus with no substance following; 
a promise without performance ; an elabo- 
rate, an enormous machinery for the effect- 
ing ot nothing. Let the doctrine of Christ’s 
death as being a vicarious Atonement and 


satistaction be dismissed from the New : 


Testament, and it is impossible to consist- 
ently maintain the divine character of large 
portions of the Old (Trench). 





Malaysia Mission Conference 
REV. WALTER P. RUTLEDGE. 


¢)"5 Conterence held its ninth annual 

session in Singapore in the Coleman 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Feb. 21. 
Bishop Warne was with us for the first 
time as Bishop, but he had presided last 
year owing to the ill-health of Bishop Tho- 
burn. Revival meetings were held every 
night, the Bishop and others preaching, 
and many souls were at the altar and found 
the Lord. There was a general good broth- 
erly feeling throughout the Conterence, and 
the work was reported as having made 
progress ali along the line, with one excep- 
tion—a station without a worker. The 
school work has been exceptionally good 
the past year. We probably have a greater 
variety of people to work among than any 
other mission-field in the world ; hence Dr. 
H. L, E. Luering, one of our preachers yet 
in his thirties, speaks twenty-four different 
languages. Last year we had but two 
workers in the Philippines— Rey. E. A. 
Prautch and wiie. This year we havethese: 
Dr. H. C. Stuntz, presiding elder; Rev. J. 
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L. McLaughlin, Rev. W. A. Goodell, Rev. 
Thos. H. Martin, Rev. W. G. Fritz, and 
Rev. Nicolas Zamora. Dr. West, who tor 
thirteen years has labored like an Asbury 
and with as large results, has been com- 
pelled to return to America with his tamily. 
Thus the mission loses one of its most 
eflicient and tireless workers for a year. 

We note some changes for the better 
which eneourage our faith, inspire our zeal, 
and cement our hearts in love and prayer 
tor the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
and the salvation of souls. The friars of 
the Philippines by corruption and oppres- 
sion have signed their own death-warrant, 
and the people, hungry tor the Gospel in its 
purity and power, have thrown open their 
doors and hearts to the Protestant religion. 
France, we learn, is doing the same; Italy 
likewise. God speed the light! We believe 
God will yet use, wonderfully use, the 
Roman Church; but when, oh, when? If 
Mark Twain and the Pope have both turned 
pessimists, we are still optimists with a 
big ‘* O.” 

Rev. W. E. Horley has been sent to the 
only church without a pastor, that at Kwala 
Lumpor, which is a great advance. The 
Anglo-Chinese School of Singapore, Rev. 
E. 8S. Lyons, superintendent, has had a gift 
ot $10,000 —a great uplift. Since Conference 
the English Church ot Singapore has started 
to raise a $5,000 thank-offering, and nearly 
$1,000 is already subscribed. At Taiping 
the Government has given us a grant of 
land, and $3,500 tor a boarding school. And 
they further propose to give us a site up in 
the hills tor a much-needed sanitarium, and 
$5,000 towards the building provided we 
raise a like amount. 

Bishop Warne, always alert of mind, 
genial and hopetul, will. be beloved by all 
who meet him, and will likewise impress 
them with his piety and good sense. All 
were delighted to have Mrs. Warne and 
Miss Edith Warne with us. 





— You have no right to reckon on God’s 
help and protection and guidance, and all 
the other splendid privileges which He 
promises to “the children of God by faith 
in Jesus Christ,” until you have this first 
blessing, the mercy of God in Christ Jesus; 
for it is “in” Jesus Christ that all the 
promises of God are yea and amen.— 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 


-Mellins 
ood 


will make cow’s 
milk agree with 
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Write for a free 
sample. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Divine Origin of Christianity. Indicated by 
Its Historical Effects. By Richard 8S, Storrs, D. D., 
LL. D. The Pilgrim Press: Boston and Chicago. 
Price, $2. 


In treating the much-debated question of 
the supernatural nature of Christianity, 
most apologists base their arguments upon 
the Divine authority ot the Bible and reason 
trom the premise: “ The Bible is inspired ot 
God, and therefore the religious system 
produced by its teachings must be Divine.” 
For centuries there has been a war of words 
over the question ot historical integrity and 
‘‘inspiration,”’ some contending tor literal 
verbal inspiration, others for inspiration of 
ideas, and still others flatly denying the 
Divine revelation and seeking to account 
for the supernatural in the Bible on purely 
rationalistic grounds. Dr. Storrs has ap- 
proached the subject from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. He starts with the 
proposition that mankind has the right to 
judge of a doctrine or system of teaching by 
the results it produces. If the results are 
beneficent, then the origin must undoubt- 
edly be good. With this thought in mind, 
he traces the effect of Christian teachings 
upon the race as shown indisputably in the 
movements ot history. Naturally his argu- 
ment is in broad lines, but it is amply sus- 
tained by numerous specific instances and 
illustrations. The substance of the book 
was delivered in the form of lectures before 
the students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, and later in Brooklyn. The lecture 
form is retained in the book. The general 
topics treated are: ‘“‘ External Evidence for 
Christianity as Divine: the Value and 
Limitations of its Probative Force ;’’ ‘‘ The 
New Conception of God, Introduced by 
Christianity ;”’ ‘‘The New Conception of 
Man;” “Duty of Man toward God, in 
Worship;” ‘‘Man’s Duty to Man, in Poli- 
ties and Society;” ‘‘The New Conception 
of the Duties of Nations toward Each 
Other;” ‘ Effect of Christianity on the 
Mental Culture of Mankind;” “ Effect of 
Christianity on the Moral Life of Man- 
kind;” ‘Effect of Christianity on the 
World’s Hope of Progress.” An unusual 
teature of the book is that the copious 
quotations from other authors are printed 
in full, thus greatly increasing the value of 
the lectures themselves. This volume is 
one that should be read carefully by every 
man who is especially set for the propaga- 
tion and detence of the Christian religion. 
The Convert and His Relations. By L. W. Mun- 


hall, M. A., D. D.. with an Introduction by Bishop 


Malialieu. ‘Eaton & Mains: New York. 


In his evangelistic work Dr. Munhall 
has often wished for a book that succinctly, 
yet comprehensively and clearly, ex- 
plained Scriptural matters to new converts, 
which could be placed in their hands for 
caretulstudy. He sought for such a book, 
and, not finding one, resolved to write one 
bimself. The volume under consideration 
is the result. A large part of the book is 
devoted to the treatment of the convert’s 
relationship to Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
Bible, and the Church. Two chapters are 
given to consideration of his relationship 
with the world. We can unhesitatingly 
commend the book, not only for the read- 
ing of new converts, but for Christians 
who have been “happy on the way” for 
many years. The style is clear and un- 
usually “‘ popular” for a book of this kind. 
Many Scripture quotations are used, but 
they are interwoven with the text in such 
a way that their meaning is greatly inten- 
sified in place of causinga break in the 
continuity of thought. Many points are 
touched, and all who read the volume will 
obtain a clear vision of the Biblical stand- 
ard of Christian character and life. Dr. 
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Munhall is to be commended tor his excel- 
lent contribution to evangelistic literature, 
and all workers are to be congratulated be- 
cause they now have a publication which 
will be a great help in the development of 
strong Christians. The introduction by 
Bishop Mallalieu gives an appetizing fore- 
taste of the contents of the book. 


The Progress of the Century. By Eminent Spe- 
cialists. Harper & Bros.: New York and London. 


As the title indicates, this book is a col- 
lection of special articles by well-known 
writers who treat topics of enduring inter- 
est. The subjects embrace evolution, 
chemistry, archeology, astronomy, philos- 
ophy, medicine, surgery, electricity, phys- 
ics, war, naval ships, literature, engi- 
neering, and religion. Each article is care- 
fully treated, and gives a comprehensive 
view of all that has been achieved in that 
line during the past century. 

Faneuil Hall and Faneuil-Hall Market; or, 


Peter Faneuil and his Gift. By Abraham English 
Brown, Lee & Shepard: Boston. Price, $1.50. 


In tracing the life of Peter Faneuil, as 
presented in this handsomely printed and 
finely illustrated book, the reader not only 
enjoys contact with an interesting person- 
ality, but at the same time catches new 
views of colonial life and the development 
ot Boston. Faneuil Hall and Faneuil-Hall 
Market are practically the national monu- 
ments ot Peter Faneuil, and the hall, in 
particular, will ever be associated with the 
beginnings of American history. Mr. 
Brown has gathered materials never before 
available and has used them ad vantageous- 
ly. An extra fine quality of calendered 
paper is used, which heightens the effect of 
the large clear type, the numerous por- 
traits, and the pictures of the exterior and 
interior of the buildings. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Peter Faneuil, clad in Con- 
tinental costume, together with his auto- 
graph. 


A Goiers Log. By Robley D. Evans, Rear-Admiral, 
U.S. N. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. Price, $2. 


Here is the rost picturesque book of the 
sea which we have had of recent years. 
Admiral Evans, who is known to every 
American, has been in active sea service 
almost throughout a long and stirring 
career which has included two wars, a near 
approach to war in Chile, an exciting cam- 
paign against piratical sealers in Alaskan 
waters, and adventures and strange expe- 
riences in every quarter of the globe. At 
the opening of the Kiel Canal Admiral 
Evans saw much of the German Emperor, 
and personal recollections of the Kaiser fill 
many most entertaining pages. Asa mid- 
shipman Admiral Evans learned to go aloft 
and furl sails; as a captain he has com- 
manded the cruiser ‘‘ New York” and the 
battle-ships ‘‘ Indiana” and “Iowa.” “A 
Sailor’s Log” is a book ot historical impor- 
tance, and it is a peculiarly intimate, vivid, 
and personal story of a most varied and 
picturesque career. 


Under Studies. 
Harper & Bros. : 


Illustrated, 
Price, $1.25. 


It is quite common to notice the charac- 
teristics of certain lower animals in the 
make-up of human beings, and it is com- 
paratively easy to name the “animals” 
represented by a given company of people. 
Miss Wilkins seems to have evolved a new 
idea. She has written a number of short 
love stories, in which the motif is the 
psychological relationship between men, 
women, animals, birds and flowers. The 
idea is cleverly developed and enables the 
author to present a variety of well-worn 
truths in a new and entertaining way. 

Dog Watches at Sea. By Stanton H. King. LIllus- 


trated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New 
York, Frice, $1.50. 


By Mary E. Wilkins. 
New York & London. 


Mr. Stanton H. King, superintendent of 


the Sailors’ Haven, Charlestown, Mass., 
spent twelve years at sea, and during that 
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time passed through many interesting 
experiences and adventures. Although 
trequently importuned to write them out, 
he hesitated, but at length yielded to the 
persuasions of his friend, Rev. Frederick 
B. Allen, and produced the volume under 
consideration. It not only contains the 
more thrilling features, but also gives a ful! 
account of the hardships, toil, exposure, 
suffering, hard work and rough sport of the 
deep-water sailor's life. A number otf 
good illustrations, drawn by Charles Cope- 
land, are a valuable feature of the book. 


Under the Redwoods, By Bret Harte. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.25. 


Bret Harte got his start in a literary life 
with his incomparable sketches of Western 
life. His hand has not “lost its. cunning. 
Indeed, he is improving with age, and has 
commenced to verge toward the classical, 
particularly since he found a Boston pub- 
lisher who has embodied his productions in 
superior specimens of the printer’s art. 
This collection is fresh. There are no re- 
prints. Any one who has mixed with the 
Strange, cosmopolitan crowd of the far West 
will recognize Harte’s pictures at once. It 
is like meeting old triends to read about 
sailors, Indians, Chinamen, outcasts, and 
men with ancient records. Any person 
who wishes to enjoy the vim and verve ot 
the Pacific coast should read Harte’s 
stories. 

The Successors of Mary the First. 


Stuart Phelps soe Houghton, Mifflin 
ton. Price, $1.50 


The servant girl question? Will it ever 
be satisfactorily solved? As long as it re- 
mains unsettled it will form a rich field tor 
the newspaper paragrapher and benevo- 
lently inclined women. It isn’t strange, 
either, that a book should be written on the 
subject. What opportunities tor satire and 
thrusts at human foibles! Evidently Mrs. 
Ward has had some experiences, or maybe 
her neighbors have unburdened themselves 
to her. In this book she brings together a 
number of servants of various nationalities, 
degrees of illiteracy, and shades of incom- 
petence, and allows their individualities to 
work out all kinds of perplexing situations. 
The societies tor improving servants and 
protecting mistresses also come in fora 
share of ironical attention. The book is 
exceedingly readable, and will be perused 
with deep interest by housekeepers who 
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OLD SOAKERS 
Get Saturated with Caffeine 


When a person has used coffee tor a num- 
ber of years and gradually declined in 
health, it is time the coftee should be lett off 
in order to see whether or not that has been 
the cause of the trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., Mrs. 8. M. 
Brazier, says she used coffee for about 40 
years, and for the past 20 years was troubled 
with stomach trouble. *“ I have been treat- 
ed by many physicians but all in vain. 
Everything tailed to perfect a cure. Was 
prostrated tor some time, and came near 
dying. When I recovered sufficiently to 
partake of food and drink I tried coffee 
again and it soured on my stomach. 

**) finally concluded coffee was the cause 
of my troubles and stopped using it. I 
tried tea and then milk in its place, but 
neither agreed with me, then I commeuced 
using Postum Food Coffee. I had it prop- 
erly made and it was very pleasing to the 
taste. 

“T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I can 
eat almost anything I want and can sleep 
well, whereas, before, I suffered for years 
with insomnia, 

“Thave found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. You can de- 
pend upon it I appreciate Postum.! 
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are wrestling with the problem of getting 
and keeping good domestic help. 
Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas 


Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : ton and New 
York. Price, $1.25. 


After the entertaining experiences of 
Salemina, Francesca and Penelope in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the reader follows their 
tour in Ireland, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Wiggin, with keen zest. Penelope has be- 
come a matron, Francesca has made the 
fatetul promise to share her life with a 
‘man,’ and Salemina alone remains un- 
married. This is the matrimonial condi- 
tion of the three friends as they begin sight- 
seeing at Leinster. Their Irish experiences 
are varied, and are delightfully related. 
Interest is awakened by the opening sen- 
tences. It may not be too much to describe 
the style as classical. It is a quality hard 
to define. Spontaneous fun, innocent mis- 
chiet, and pure sentiment are interwoven 
most charmingly with the descriptive feat- 
ures of the book. There is a tonic effect 
about it that arouses the energies of the 
mental lite, and incidentally brings the 
reader into a sympathetic attitude toward 
commonplace surroundings. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. By 
Jeremy Taylor. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The wonderful vitality of this ‘‘ never- 
dying ” book is instanced by the handsome 
and convenient volume for the ‘* Temple 
Classics ” issued by the Macmillans. The 
first edition was published in 1651. Repeat- 
ed editions have appeared since that date. 
The present issue was edited by Mr. A. R. 
Waller. The basis of the text is the 1847 
edition, revised and corrected by Rev. 
Charles Page Eden, M. A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxtord. Typographically the book 
is neat, convenient and attractive. 

Dwellers in the Hills. By Melville Davisson Post. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York and London. Price, 
$1. 


Mr. Post has found a new field for fiction. 
The scene of this, his latest story, is laid 
amid the hills of West Virginia. Many of 
the exciting incidents are based upon act- 
ual experiences on the cattle ranges of the 
South. The story is original, full of action, 
and strong with a local color almost entire- 
ly new to the reading public. 

A New Way Around the World. By Francis E. 


Clark, D. D. Harper & Bros.: New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $1.50. 


This is an extremely interesting narra- 
tive of the experiences of the first American 
party that went around the world through 
Europe and over the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, last July. Dr. Clark, accompanied 
by Mrs. Clark and his son Harold, had 
been holding Christian Endeavor meetings 
in the East, and left North China only a 
few days before the terrible uprising. The 
volume is copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, etc.,and gives a vivid pict- 
ture of the great Russian railway and the 
strange country through which it passes. 


Heath’s Home and School Classics. Issued fort- 
nightly. D.C. Heath & Co.: Boston. 


In this charming series of publications 
standard literature is made enticing to 
children by bright illustrations and special 
adaptations. The books are paper bound, 
but are well printed. The prices range 
trom ten cents upward. Among the late 
numbers are two entitled, ‘‘ The Beginner’s 
Shakespeare,” abridged and edited by Sarah 
Willard Hiestand and illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert —‘** The Comedy of Errors ” 
and “ The Winter’s Tale.” Other booklets 
in this series are: ‘‘ The Crotton Boys,” in 
two volumes, by Harriet Martineau; ‘ The 
Siege ot Leyden,” from J. L. Motley’s “ Rise 
ot the Dutch Republic ;” “* The Little Lame 
Prince,” in two parts, by Dinah Maria 
Mulock ; ““ A Book of Nursery Rhymes ” 
(Mother Goose Melodies), newly arranged 
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by Charles Welsh, in two parts; * Three 
Fairy Stories,” by Jean Ingelow ; * Tales 
from Munchausen,” edited by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale; ‘‘ Waste Not, Want Not, and 
Other Stories,” by Maria Edgeworth, Jane 
Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld; “ Crib and 
Fly,” « tale of two terriers, edited by 
Charles F. Dole; and a “Story of Two 
Donkeys,” adapted trom the French of 
Madame de Segur by Charles Welsh. 





Magazines 





—— The complete novelin the May Lip- 
pincott’s is by Paul Laurence Dunbar — 
‘* The Sport of the Gods.” Of short stories 
this month there are four —‘“ A Chicago 
College Tale,” James W. Linn; “ Slavery 
ot Moisés,” E. K. Buttolph ; “* Tony,” Jes- 
sie Van Zile Belden ; ‘‘Supreme Court of 
Love,” Julia MacNair Wright. Frederic 
Pool gives two incidents of missionary lile 
in Central China under the caption, ‘' In 
the Dragon’s Grip.’’ What Dr. Charles C. 
Abbott “ Overheard in Arcady” is well 
worth knowing. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

—In the Biblical World tor May the ed- 
itor treats ‘‘ Certain Hopetul Tendencies in 
Today’s Theological Thought,” in a way 
that is quite helpful to one who is contused 
by the changes through which the theolog- 
ical world is passing. Two special articles 
worth noting are: “‘ The Evolution of the 
Belief in the World beyond the Grave,’’ 
Rev. Arthur Metcalf ; and “‘ Acts: The Pres- 
ent Status of Criticism,’’ Arthur Bumstead. 
(The University of Chicago Press : Chicago, 
Ill.) 

— Bret Harte’s photograph is used as 
the frontispiece of the May Book Buyer. 
“A Bibliography of Aldrich First Kdi- 
tions,” “Shirley Brooks’ Work tor the 
Thackeray Memorial,’’ Miss Cary’s essay 
on “ Morris and his Books,” are noticeable 
contributions. The “ Rambler” deftly 
touches literary eveuts and literary tolk,a 
number of photographs being scattered 
among the paragraphs. (Churles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York.) 


—— In the Critic tor May there is an arti- 
cle Ly Isauc Taylor Headland, entitled, 
** Chinese Literature,’ which gives a new 
view. It purports to be a visit to the Great 
Book Street of Pekin, and during the enter- 
taining interview with the shopkeepers, the 
wide range of Chinese literature is cleverly 
brought out. The principal articles are: 
** A Note on Blackmore,” by Eden Phill- 
potts ; ‘On Being a Poet and Philosopher,” 
by Gerald Stanley Lee; * A Conversation 
between William Archer and Mrs. Craigie.”’ 
The trontispiece is a charming outline 
sketch, ‘* The Poet hath Lost his Pipe,’’ by 
Ernest Haskell. Other portraits are those 
ot Mr. A. R. Spofford, librarian of the Na- 
tional Library ; Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, 
** the literary adviser of the rich and great 
of London;” and Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, of 
Philadelphia, who has long been known as 
one of the most interesting women of that 
city. (Critic Co.: New Rochelle, N. Y.) 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and — see derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used ex- 
cept on prescriptions from reputable bn si- 
cians, as the damage eng will do is ten-foldto 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrbh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally and is made 
in Toledo, Whio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

id by Druggists, 75c. 

all’s Family Pills are the best. 
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— Donahoe’s tor May has on the cover a 
group of veterans marching, with tattered 
flags borne aloft, to decorate the graves ot 
their comrades on Memorial Day. “ Poets 
I have Known,” by Rev. Matthew Russell, 
8S. J.; “Famous Tapestries in America,’ 
by Lida Rose McCabe; “In the Nation’s 
Capital,” by Anna Seaton Schmidt, are 
three illustrated papers of interest. The 
fiction and poetry are abundant. (Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine Company: Boston.) 


— Following a full-page drawing of 
Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, by Mar- 
garet Fernie, in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly tor May, is a very entertaining 
description of the young Queen’s wedding 
by Curtis Brown, lavishly illustrated by 
C. F. Underwood. William Davenport 
Hulbert, by pen and photograph, pictures 
“ Chicago, Our Newest Seaport.” ‘“ The 
Trust Builders ” is a timely article by Earl 
Mayo. There are several short stories, 
verses, and new chapters in the serial, 
‘“*The Road to Frontenac.”’ ( Frank Leslie 
Publishing House : New York.) 


— A sketch ot the late Charlotte Mary 
Yonge, by Mary K. Seeger, with a portrait 
of this well-known author, is one of the 
features of the May Bookman. Ina well- 
illustrated article Will M. Clemens tells 
about ‘‘ Bret Harte’s Country.” The 
*““Seven Books ot Some Importance” re- 
viewed this month include Thackeray’s 
“Stray Papers,’ Norman Hapgood’s “ The 
Stage in America,’”’ Pierre Gusman’s ** Pom- 
peii,”’” Frank Norris’ “ The Octopus,” Will 
Payne’s ** The Story of Eva,’’ Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier’s “ The Sentimentalists,” Harold 
MacGrath’s “The Puppet Crown.” The 
department of ** Chronicle and Comment ” 
brims over with the latest literary gossip. 
(Dodd, Mead & Company: 5th Ave., New 
York.) 





MAINE INVADED 


Army of Workers Looking for Good 
Times 

Anticipation is the consideration of some- 
thing beforehand, and for the spring sportsman 
it is a foretaste of the expectations and delights 
of the spring vacation. There is nothing more 
enjoyable to the sportsman than the prepara- 
tion of the lines, books, flies, tackle, and other 
paraphernalia for bis spring trip, for they bring 
to mind the many happy hours and pleasant 
associations of past goodtimes. The conclusion 
ofthis overhauling is followed by a perusal’ of 
every book, pamphlet and folder obtainable for 
information about fishing resorts and regions, 
the final decision being that the old one is good 
enough. Next comes the tedious wait for the 





announcement that the ‘ice is out,” upon 
which declaration away he goes. 
Comfortably situated in the night Pullman 


the eager and expectant fisherman knows that 
by noon of the morrow his haven will t 
reached, and a too-short period of unequalle 
sport is at hand. New England, with its hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands, of well-stocked lakes, 
ponds, brooks and streams, offers allurements 
of greater importance than any other section. 
Take Moosehead, for instance — its situation is 
deepin the wilds of Maine, yet half a day’s ride 
places its overabundance of rare sport within 
your reach. lts every cove, inlet, bay and ‘har- 
bor is a fishing rendezvous. Landlocked salmon 
and lake trout weighing five pounds each are 
often taken. The several accessible points on 
Moosehead are Greenfield, Capens, Kineo, Lily 
Bay, Spencer Bay and North East Carry, at each 
of which places the fisherman will find accom- 
modations of surprising excellence. 

If you are thinking of making a fishing trip, 
or if you arean old timer, the Brochure “ Fish- 
ing and/Hunting,” published by the General 
Passenger Department, of the Boston & Maine 
R. R., ston, will be of useto you. It will cost 
you but two cents in stamps to get it. 





The Pacific Coast Tour: 


A booklet published by the Tourist Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad, gives 
an account of their personally conducted 
trip to San Francisco. The tour is very 
skillfully arranged with special train, din- 
ing and observation cars, chaperon, etc. 
All meals, except in San Francisco, are to 


be served in Pullman Dining Car. The 
train is arranged to stop over at many 
places of scenic interest, and for the service 
rendered the price of the tour is very rea- 
sonable. 
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Gethsemane)};the Rose-Garden of God 


|Continued from page 652.) 





and haughtiness of heart it was better, he 
thought, to remain unknown. I think I 
can see where it came in Henry Martyn’s 
lite, and —I say it with all diffidence— I 
think I can see where it came in John 
Wesley’s lite, though I should not care to 
indicate it! ‘‘The heart knoweth its 
own;” but Gethsemanes given in the 
course ot duty and obedience to God’s will 
are revealed trom day to day. 

Now,I come to you, Wesleyan Method- 
ists — you have always recognized that 
blessing must come from bloodshed, from 
the parting of the life. Let me remind you 
ot your own history. Let us go back to 
Wesley’s ‘‘ Journal.” He was testing, on 
vne occasion, the faith of a reputed saint. 
He rejected it. ‘‘ No blood of the martyrs is 
here, no stamp of the Cross, no persecu- 
tion.” That was the mark—no blood— 
and he was no saint. And Dr. Adam 
Clarke, speaking in City Road Chapel in 
1816, at the establishment of the Missionary 
Society in London, told the people about 
the Moravians. I need not tell you how 
great the Moravian influence was on early 
Methodism. Dr. Clarke told his hearers 
that the Moravians altogether numbered 
only 600 members, but they had sent mis- 
sionaries into every part of the globe to 
which it was then possible to send thern. 
He told them of the beginning, which was 
in tar-away St. Thomas. A Negro slave 
escaped from there, and came into contact 


with Zinzendorf, found the way of salva- 


tion, and rejoiced in Christ. Well, this 
Negro came to the Moravians and told 
them that among his ftellow-slaves in St. 
Thomas—his sister, I think, was one— 
there were many who were feeling after 
God. But, he said,nobody can go to tell 
them the Gospel unless he himself is a 
slave and will go out as a slave. Two 
brethren immediately offered themselves 
and expressed their willingness to be sold 
as Slaves that they might preach Christ. 
Yes, ready to be sold! We may be sure 
that no life will bring fruit to God if itis 
without its Gethsemane, and I believe, just 
as the Saviour’s drops fell on cursed ground 
and blessed it, so the blood of the human 
soul makes the ground a garden; if not 
here, then hereatter. It must be that wher- 
ever the martyr’s blood has been shed the 
truits of righteousness must spread. 

The second point is that there must be 
blood-shedding tor the bloom and pertec- 
tion of our own lives, before they can come 
to their flower. And what is it that should 
tollow? When we have lived through our 
Gethsemane, what should tollow? The 
resurrection life, which the shedding of 
blood has made room for, should tollow. 
That ought to; but what does? I think 
often there are three things. It frequently 
happens that 


A REAL GETHSEMANE OF THE SOUL 


means a briet time in this world. It often 
seems as if too much lite had gone, as it the 
soul could not recover its energies. There 
are books that tell of blood-shedding — 
** Gethsemane Books,’’ I callthem. David 
Brainerd, Henry Martyn, Robert Murray 
M’Cheyne, all died young. Have you read 
the Life of David Brainerd? John Wesley 
issued an edition, abridged, for his people. 
Read it, and mark its reserve passion and 
its austere tenderness. Read, too, the story 
of Jonathan Edwards, and you will feel that 
you have done business in deep waters. 
The pages of that book are spotted with 
blood. 

Sometimes the earthly life is parted with, 
and not tully repleced by the resurrection 
lite; then a long-drawn melancholy ensues. 
You must not believe I am speaking as an 
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enemy of Methodism — I am not — when I 
say there was some ot this in the life of that 
great saint and supreme Christian, Charles 
Wesley. I think it will be granted by even 
his most ardent admirers that his later 
years will not compare with those of the 
younger part of his life. His later years 
were the sad years of his life, with many 
discontented days. There is something of 
having parted with earthly life and not 
having fully gained the resurrection life in 
the melancholy of his hymns; and I see 
you are getting rid of some of them. 

I wish you to note that there is no such 
thing as melancholy in the New Testament. 
You will find Charles Wesley’s melancholy 
expressed in such hymns as, 


*“ O when shall we sweetly remove, 
© when shall we enter our rest, 
Return to the Zion above, 
The mother of spirits distrest !”’ 


Then there is this view of life : 


* Tsuffer out my threescore years 
Till the Deliverer comes.”’ 


And this song of pain : 


“ Explain my life of misery, 
With all Thy love’s designs on me.” 


These are all true; but am I not right in 
saying that this frame of mind is nota 
Christian one? When Charles Wesley was 
in his last years, his favorite text was — it 
will always be associated with his name — 
**T will bring the third part through the 
fire.’ He thought God would bring one- 
third ot the Methodists through the fire. 
Now compare with that John’s word : ** The 
best of all is, God is with us.””’ Who 
was right? Charles Wesley hoped that he 
might escape, if but on a broken piece of 
ship. ‘ This is my daily, hourly prayer, 
that I may escape safely to land.” He 
seemed to think that a flood was coming 
over the country, and that it would sweep 
away some of his religion. You know an- 
other deathbed on which it was said: ‘*‘ The 
clouds drop fatness.’ The gloom of lite 
should go out of death. What God means 
is that as the natural life goes, there is a 
richer life which comes into the veins and 
fills them. John Wesley — you know his 
life, how branch after branch of the natural 
life was withered, but every time the new 
life rushed through these arid branches and 
they bloomed again. I know no book like 
Wesley’s ** Journal,” because it is the book 
of the resurrection life,and I don’t know 
another — a resurrection life lived in this 
world almost as Christ might have lived it 
if the forty days had been prolonged into 
fifty years. Itis the book that 


STANDS OUT SOLITARY IN ALL LITERATURE, 


and tells us of a life whose Christian renun- 
ciation and earnesiness grew to the end. 
He was, indeed, one of those who had en- 
tered the second rest. To use his own fine 
words: ‘* What of those who are at rest be- 
fore, and hence possessors of that rest which 
remaineth here for the people of God?” 
With what emotion one comes to his clos- 
ing days and follows him to the last service 
at Leatherheaii, where he preached trom 
the text: ‘* Seek ye the Lord while He may 
be tound, call upon Him when He is near;”’ 
and watches by his triumphant deathbed 
and hears him say: “* The clouds drop fat- 
ness.”” The only one I can compare him 
with is the Apostle Eliot, the missionary to 
the Indians, who held the tradition that 
their country was safe as long as he was 
there; Eliot, of whom Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne writes in his book, ** The Scarlet 
Letter,” and tells how Arthur Dimmesdale, 
in his agony and torture, went that he might 
see him — that he might see him — for the 
testimony is that there was an unearthly 
light in Eliot’s face. But he had his bitter 
sorrows. His two sons were desirable 
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preachers of the Gospel, but they died, and 
the old man sacrificed them “ with such 
sacred indifference’? — and it was so be- 
cause of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The grandeur of this world seemed to him 
just what it would be toa dying man, and 
at great age he grew just like John Wesley 
— more heavenly, more sacred and divine, 
and scented more and more of that spicy 
country to which he was going. 

Friends, I for one believe in the ancient 
promise: ‘*The knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.”’?’ Yes, but before that the earth 
must be covered with blood. ‘ Without 
shedding of blood is no ——”’ Some young 
men whom | love have started societies tor 
the evangelization of the world in the pres- 
ent generation. Yes, but what is evangel- 
ization? To send Bibles and to deliver the 
message to everybody? No, not that, but 
the shedding of the servants’ blood ; and 
when the world is one great Gethsemane, 
we shall see all over it the flowers that 
grow only in the Garden ot our Lord. In 
this chapel this morning maybe some sweet 
mother is going to her Gethsemane ; she is 
resolving to give up her son to go hence. 
Said one in widow’s weeds, when asked it 
she had subscribed to the missionary 
cause: ‘“‘ Yes, I gave my only son, and he 
died on the mission-field.” ‘* Without 
shedding of blood is no——” Yes, and 
some young heart here has a great deal to 
giveup. He is hearing the message and is 
making up his mind that he will go torth 
tor Christ. And what are the rest of us do- 
ing ? tor the law is tor us, too. Well, there 
is to be a collection, and we will put 
our hands in our pockets in the old way, 
think what we are going to spend before 
we go home, and then select a tiny coin. 
Then we shall go home, and perhaps 





WOULDN'T SELL IT 


Her Pure and Clear Complexion Not 
for Sale 


A Cornell girl was put on a Grape-Nuts 
diet and discovered some facts. She says: 
‘*Whilea student at Cornell I suftered trom 
improper diet. The banquets and other so- 
cial tunctions -- with their rich refresh- 
ments — served to completely upset a 
stomach already weak from rich pastry, 
highly seasoned meats, and confections fur- 
nished by loving parents at home. 

“I became irritable, nervous, and my ap- 
petite became more and more capricious. 
Only rich, highly seasoned tood suited me, 
and this further wrecked my health. I 
was sallow, having lost my pink and white 
complexion. I became dull eyed and dull 
brained, the victim of agonizing dyspepsia 
and intestinal trouble. 

“T was'finally forced to leave school and 
came home an irritable, wretchedly sick 
girl. The plainest food disagreed with me, 
aud I bade fair to starve to death, when a 
physician advised my physician to put me 
on Grape-Nuts Food diet. To make a long 
story shot, the transformation trom 
wretched ill health to good health was mar- 
velous. I liked the new tood so well, and 
it agreed with my tortured stomach per- 
tectly, regulated my bowels, my headaches 
lett, and the color of the skin gradually 
grew better. In 8 monthsI found myself 
rosy, plump, and strong. 

“I would not sell my clear complexion, 
bright eyes and general good feeling for the 
costliest, richest mess of Delmonican pot- 
tage. 

“I returned to Cornell, finished my 
course, and can now study, think and live. 
The food that enabled me to regain my 
health I shall never forget.’? Name fur- 
nished by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. — 
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see the missionary magazines about, and 
regret that they are not better edited. And 
you will keep something for the missionary 
collector when he comes round, but—owing 
to the war —it will not be quite so much as 
last year. And do you really think the 
world will ever be converted in that way ? 
Have you any right to ex pect that it will be 
converted in that way? It will never be 
until the church prays more earnestly and 
sweats, as it were, great drops of blood. 
Never! never! ‘‘Without shedding of 
blood is no——” But I have hope ot you 
Methodists, for I have heard it said of old 
that your people die well; and in the sense 
that I have, been using the word dead — not 
the physical death, but death to the world 
—I trust and know that they die well, 
many of them, and in that sense I may 
surely use Charles Wesley’s words: ‘Oh, 
lovely aypearance of death!’’ What sight 
ot a man is so fair as the shedding oft the 
biood in the dark garden, in the loneliness, 
with the strong cry and tear, with submis- 
sion to the will of the Father, and with the 
mild, holy face of the angel looking on. 
Dear brethren, Gethsemane is the Rose 
Garden of the Lord. Amen! 





Thirtieth Anniversary of Grace 
Church, Cambridge 


Grace Church, Cambridge, has just closed the 
celebration of its 30th anniversary. The 
church was organized as Cottage Street Church 
in 1871, with 17 members. For fifteen years it 
worshiped in what was known as Cottage St. 
Chapel. These were years of remarkable evan- 
gelistic aggressiveness. Hundreds were con- 
verted. Its services were characterized by a 
hearty spontaneity seldom seen. Every one 
received a cordial welcome, and few went away 
untouched by the fervid services. In 1887, un- 
der the pastorate of Rev. N. B. Fisk, the new 
building was erected on Magazine Street and 
the name changed to Grace Church. The 
growth has continued. The Sunday-school and 
congregations are large, and many young peo- 
ple are among its members. 

The first of the anniversary exercises oc- 


evening, May 10. 
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curred May 8—a reception to all present and 
former members by the pastor and official 
board, assisted by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Jobn F. Danskin presided. Short addresses 
were delivered by George E. Severance, W. J. 
A. Sullivan (at whose house the church was 
organized), Herbert L. Jones, and John R. 
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Sunday morning, delivered a practical and in- 
teresting sermon upon “ Grace Churchin the 
Past and in the Future,” taking for his text 
Psalm 48:12. He referred to the comparative 
youth of Grace Church, pointing out that Cen- 
tral Square Baptist Church is 84 years old, 
Austin St. Unitarian Society 90 years, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Harvard Square, 
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Flewelling. Miss S. Isabel Downs read a well- 


,written anniversary poem. 


Mrs. Louise Dole Hutchinson, the pastor's 
wife, presiding, the societies for women workers 
held a largely attended meeting on Friday 
Mrs. Helen Robinson, Mrs. 
Bessie Dart,and Mrs. Ida L. Kidder read his- 
torical papers for the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Woman’s Home Mission. 
ary Society, and the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
respectively, and Miss Josephine S. Fisk, of 
the Deaconess Home, delivered an address on 
* Woman’s Work in the Church.” 

Rev. Oliver W. Hutchinson, the pastor, on 


150 years, and the Shepard Memorial Church, 
265 years. He called attention to the marked 
characteristics of old Cottage St. Church, and 
declared that Grace should (1) continue the 
evangelistic spirit; (2) be the people’s 
church ; (3) be asocial church. He pointed 
out the lessons learned in the past by those 
who had failed io stick by the old ship, 
going after “isms” of which there have 
been many in Cambridge. Since the or- 
ganization of Grace Church, he said, almost 
a thousand penitent souls have become pro- 
bationers in the churcb, 

At 12 o’clock the Sunday-school was fa- 
vored with a historical paperky J. C. Brown, 
and an address by Rev. Dr. Alfred Noon. 

Historical papers were read at the meeting 
oi the Epworth League at 6.15, with a very 
large attendance, by Frank L. Hubbard, 
Miss Grace Harper, and Fred C. Switzer, fol- 
lowed by a timely address by William B. 
Oliver, of Boston, on ‘* The League and the 
Church.” 

An interdenominational fellowship meet- 
ing was held at7.30 p.m. Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., who preached on the 
occasion of the dedication of Grace Church 
fourteen years ago,and who had been four 
years pastor in Cambridge when Grace 
Church was organized, brought the greetings 
ofhischurch. He advised the people to be 
Methodists and not to imitate Congregation- 
alisis; to stick to the good old waysof Meth 
odism with its hearty singing and evapn- 
gelism. Rev. Dr. Applegarth brought the 
greetings of the First Baptist Chureh. Dr. 
Applegarth is a strong preacher, and gave his 
hearers some wholesome advice. George A. 
Kimball brought the greetings of Harvard St. 
Church, declaring that the mother church de- 
lighted in the prosperity of the daughter, how- 
ever it might have been thirty years ago when 
Cottage St. was organized. Kev. B. M. Osgood 
brought in a pleasant manner the greetings of 
the Free Baptist Church. 

On Tuesday evening, May 14, the reception to 
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tormer pastors and their wives was largely at- 
tended, and a most enjoyable time had. Rev. 
Messrs. Barker, Noon, Higgins, Fisk, Wagner, 
and Phinney received cordial greetings from 
their former fellow-workers, and in turn made 
helpful addresses. Presiding Elder Mansfield 
was also present. A feature of the evening was 
the unveiling of a large frame containing pho- 
tographs of former pastors, and presented by 
the official board. 


TRE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 





St. Andrew's, Jamaica Plain. —A public recep- 
tion was tendered Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Tomp- 
son and their family, last week, under the 
auspices of the official board. Mr. A‘neas 
Anderson acted as master of ceremonies. Rev. 
Dr. Perrin was present and spoke, and there 
were congratulatory speeches from neighboring 
pastors, including Rev. Messrs. Johnston, Craw- 
ford, Lutz, Dean and Wood. An affectionate 
letter was read from the former pastor, Rev. H 
P. Rankin. In behalf of the church, words of 
welcome were spoken by T. O. Sherman for the 
Sunday-school; Mr. John Krins for the Epworth 
League; Mr. George Cole for the Boys’ Club; 
Miss Alice Sanderson for the Sunshine Society. 
To these addresses Mr. Tompson responded 
appropriately. The pastor, his wife and family 
were assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Howland, Mr. and Mrs. T. O. Sherman, and 
Mrs. Mary Dow. At the close of the handshak- 
ing, refreshments were served by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. The church has cordially received 
Mr. Tompson. 


Roslindale, Bethany. — A member of the offi- 
cial board writes appreciatively: “ Rich and 
rare indeed was the treat that was offered, in 
the shape of a reception, to the members and 
friends of the Epworth League by the Juniors, 
under the direction of the efficient superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Marion J. Glover, ably assisted by 
Miss Florence M. Guttridge, on May 15. The 
exercises were participated in by about fifty 
girls, varying in age trom three years to 
fourteen or fifteen. The coming of the birds 
and the flowers could not have been bet- 
ter exemplified than they were by the exer- 
cises chosen for the program. Dressed in white, 
with faces shining with the joy of youth and the 
beauty of innocent childhood, the picture was 
indeed charming. The first song, in which all 
joined, was one of welcome to the May Queen, 
and the flowers that each girl carried in her 
hand were, at a signal, tossed into the smiling 
audience in a fragrant shower. At the close of 
the exercises the friends were generously helped 
to light refreshments.” 


Hopkinton.— At the fourth quarterly confer- 
ence cordial words of commendation were 
spoken of the pastor, Rev. W. A. Thurston, and 
he was requested, by arising vote, to return for 
another year. On Thursday, May 2, a reception 
was tendered him snd his family, which was 
largely attended, and in quality as also in quan- 
tity was never surpassed in thischurch. The 
year opens with added interest in both Sunday 
and week-day services. A large chorus choir 
adds greatly to the epjoymentof all. Through 
the generosity of two former laymen of this 
church — James A. Woolson, of Cambridge, and 
Augustus N. Woolson, of Watertown, Conn. — 
who have sent a check for $600, the church is 
freed from debt and the painting of the church 
edifice and parsonage made possible. 


Cambridge District 


Auburndale. — A largely-attended and enthu- 
giastic reception was tendered the pastor and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Worth, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society. IL. S. Dil- 
lingham, as master of ceremonies, extended a 
hearty welcome in behalf of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety and members of the church and congrega- 
tion, and presented Mrs. Worth with a gorgeous 
bouquet of carnations, The response by the 
pastor was suggestive, eloquent, and full of ten- 
der feeling. Rev. C. W. Gallagher, D. D., deliv- 
ered an address which was suggestive and beau- 
tiful, and was listened to with intense interest. 
There were many present who learned for the 
first time that Dr. Gallagher was soon to leave 
them. Bishop W. F. Mallalieu spoke earnestly 
of the necessity of co-operation between people 
and pastor in order to secure success. His pres- 
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ence and words were greatly appreciated. 
Others present were called upon to respond 
briefly. Fine music was rendered by an orches- 
tra, consisting of Mr. R. 8. Douglass and two of 
his sons, and Miss Mabel Eager, with Mrs. Doug- 
lass atthe piano. Piano solos were also beauti- 
fully rendered by Mr. A. Wesley Wright and 
Miss Marian Dillingham. The rooms were ap- 
propriately decorated, and an excellent colla- 
tion was served. 


Waltham, Asbury Temple.—On Wednesday 
evening, May 8,a reception was tendered Rev. 
L. W. Staples, the new pastor. The re- 
ceiving party included Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Staples, Mr. Carl Staples, Master Clarence 
Staples, and Miss Atbon, a sister of Mrs. 
Staples. They were assisted in receiving by 
Rev. and Mrs. Watson E. Knox, former pastor 
of Asbury Temple, and Rey. and Mrs. W. N. 
Richardson. During the evening addresses of 
welcome were made by William A. Northup, 
representing the official board; Mrs. M. Greene, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society; Miss Mary Dalzell, 
the missionary work; Miss Bertha Clark, the 
Pickering Epworth League; Mr. Henry Marsh, 
the Sunday-school; Miss Florence Vinal, the 
primary department ; Miss Minnie Gifford, the 
King’s Daughter’s; and Mrs. W. A. Northup, 
the Gleaners. Among those who attended the 
reception were nearly all the clergymen of the 
different churches in the city. 


Natick.— An enthusiastic reception was given 
to the new pastor, Rev. Alexander Dight, and 
family, Wednesday evening, May 8 About 250 
people were present. The church parlors were 
handsomely decorated by the young men of the 
church. Addresses were made by Dr. Sturgis of 
the Congregational Church, Rev. Mr. Bigelow of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Rev. Mr. 
Pratt, of the Universalist Church. Mrs. Soule 
spoke for the Epworth League, Mr. Moody for 
the Sunday-school, and Mr. Cutler for the 
church. The response by the pastor expressed 
hearty appreciation of the many kind words 
which had been spoken. Refreshments were 
served. : 


Newton Lower Falls. — A reception was given 
by the Ladies’ Society, assisted by the Ep- 
worth League, to Rev. and Mrs. George W. 
Mansfield, May 15, in the League room, which 
was beautifully decorated with potted plants 
and rugs. After greeting the pastor and wife, 
there was singing by the people, followed by 
prayer by Mr. Mansfield, after which Mr. Scott, 
of Wellesley Hills, sang a solo, Miss Mabel 
Wales at the piano. Words of welcome were 
then spoken by Prof. Marshall L. Perrin for the 
church ; Mrs. Sanderson for the Ladies’ Society ; 
Mr. P. C. Baker for the League; Winslow Smith 
for the Sunday-school ; and Mrs. Baker for the 
Junior League. Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield re- 
sponded appropriately to the words of love and 
appreciation. Ice cream and cake were served 
by the ushers. Mr. Mansfield, much to the sat- 
isfaction of his people, was returned in April 
for the fourth year. 


Maynard. — Rev. W. F. Lawford and wife were 
given a hearty reception on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 8, under the auspices of the Epworth 
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League. Miss Bertha Batley assisted the pas- 
tor and his wife in receiving. Miss Batley also 
made the address of welcome, to which the pas- 
tor responded in a felicitous manner. The re- 
ception was followed by a very pleasing enter- 
tainment. Refreshments were served. The 
occasion was one of encouragement for pastor 
and people. 

Leominster. — May 5, 8 were received into mem- 
bership — five on probation, 1 from probation, 
and 2 by letter. There were also three baptisms. 
The Epworth League anniversary was fittingly 
observed, May 12, with an address by Rev. F. T. 
Pomeroy. The pastor addressed, on the same 
day, the E. P. Herrick chapter at Marlboro. 


South Framingham, — A unique reception was 
tendered the pasior, Rev. L. A. Nies, and his 
wife, Wednesday, May &, at the beginning of his 
third pastoral year. After formally receiving 
the three hundred or more friends, a short 
musical program was rendered. A welcoming 
address was made by Mr. E. W. Thompson, at 
the close of which a pathway was cleared 
through the crowd, and five tiny girls dressed 
in white drew in onatruck ahuge May-basket 
for the pastor and his wife. It proved to bea 
large hamper decorated to resemble a moss 
rosebud, and was filled with donations from the 
whole church, including a purse of money. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nies were assisted in receiving by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Heald. 


Lynn District 


East Boston Bethel. — Sunday, May 12, Dr. 
L. B. Bates conducted the second outdoor serv- 
ice on the street nearthe church. A large con- 
gregation gathered and gave careful attention 
tothe Word. Among those present there were 
about thirty sailors. 


Trinity, Lynn.—The returning pastor, Rev. 
William Full, was given a reception on Thurs- 
day evening, May 9, by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The vestry was handsomely decorated, and an 
orchestra furnished music. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by representatives of the dif- 
ferent departments in the church, and at the 
close of the exercises the ladies gracefully 
* pounded ”’ the pastor by presenting to him the 
many packages of good things with which a 
large table was heavily laden. 


Revere. — At the first quarterly conference, in 
consideration of the fact that a regular member 
of the Conference had been appointed to this 
charge, the salary of the pastor was raised 
from $900 to $1,150. 


Trinity, West Medford. — On the evening of 
May 1, a delightful reception was tendered by 
the church to the returning pastor, Rev. Arthur 
Bonner, and wife. The lecture-room and parlors 
were made still more attractive with tastefully 
arranged rugs, plants and flowers. The music 
of the evening was rendered by a ladies’ orches- 
tra. Messrs. A. E. Lemontand F. H. Allbee had 
charge of the arrangements. Mr. Nelson Taylor 
fittingly expressed the pleasure of the church 
and commupity in the return of the pastor. A 
committee consisting of Mrs. F. H. Allbee, Mrs. 
A. E. Lemont, Miss Ruby G. Mann, and Miss 
Mabel Deane served light refreshments. Ona 
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subsequent afternoon the Junior League, under 
the direction of Mrs. Arthur Rich, assisted by 
Miss Clara Deane, formally welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonner back. A very pleasant part of this 
latter occasion was the presentation of a flower 
by each Junior to Mrs. Bonner as the fifty or 
more Juniors sang words of welcome. Ww. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


Quinsigamond Swedish Church prepared an 
entbusiastie reception for their pastor, Rev. 
H. E. Whyman, who returns for the seventh 
year, and presented a beautiful loving cup to 
Presiding “lider J. H. Mansfield. The Doctor 
took the opportunity to say some things of the 
Quinsigamond church. “I have noticed,” he 
said, “that there is a balance on the right side 
inevery treasury of the church, that all bills 
are paid, and that, besides, you are wiping off 
one thousand dollars of the debt of the church, 
as you have during the last few years; and be- 
sides these matters there is no Swedish Method- 
ist Church in New England that has such a 
Sunday-school as this. I appreciate better per- 
haps than other Americans the true worth of 
the Swedish people, because I have been more 
with them. Their love-feasts, their preaching, 
their fellowship, and their singing, have grown 
dear tome. The parting is one of keen regret 
to me; and while I may not see you so often as 
in the past, lam not afraid that the Quinsiga- 
mond Methodist Church will be auything but 
green in my memory.” The loving cup, which 
is of silver and beautifully engraved, was pre- 
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sented in the name of the Swedish people by the 
pastor. On its face is this inscription: “To 
Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., from the First 
Swedish Methodist Church, Quinsigamond, 
May 9, 1901.” Mr. Whyman was presented with 
a purse of money. 


Trinity. — The reception to Dr. King and his 
wife was in charge of Mrs. F. A. Kelly, and 
was a very happy occasion The vestry was 
transformed intoa drawing-room. The centre 
of it was curtained off on two sid¢s stretching 
from the platform. A number of rugs were on 
the floor, while the platform was covered with 
palms, rubber plants, couches, and cushions. 
Everything was artistically arranged, so that 
the vestry had an attractive appearance. Mr, 
and Mrs L. V. Bailey and Mr.and Mrs. Walter 
B. Taylor assisted in receiving. Then followed 
the addresses. Mr. John Legg spoke for the 
church; W. A. Bailey for Sunday-school; W. B. 
Taylor for the Epworth League; Stanley Barker 
forthe Juniors. Dr. King responded. Kefresb- 
ments were served by Mrs. F. A. Amidon, Mrs. 
Ernest Bryant, and Mrs. L. H. Griffin. The be- 
nevolent offerings this year amounted to $1,848.- 
55. All departments of this strong church show 
gratifying progress. 


Grace. — Dr. Brady has been preaching a se- 
ries of sermons On “ The Divine Drama in the 
Acts of the Aposties.’’ Also a memorial sermon 
for Miss Ruth Cordis Long, a niece of Hon. John 
D. Long. He took for his text Ruth 1: 16, and 
paid an eloquent tribute to the sincere and sym- 
pathetic woman, and the power of her voice 
consecrated to Gospel singing. An enjoyable re- 
ception was given the pastor under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Social Circle. 


Leicester. — The welcome to the ngw pastor, 
Rev. H. W. Hook, was made, also, the occasion 
of a farewell to the retiring pastor, Rev. Alonzo 
Sanderson. The veteran was made the victim 
of a surprise, a walking stick being presented. 
This gift was given not because the vigorous 
brother needed assistance in traveling, but for 
old times’ sake. The stick is made of wood 
taken from the back of one of the pews of the 
old church as it stood ten years ago when he 
came to take charge of it. The head of the cane 
is mounted with a silver plate, and a picture of 
the Leicester Methodist Church is engraved on 
the plate. On the side of the cane just below the 
head is another silver plate which bears the 
following inscription: “Rev. Alonzo Sander- 
son, Leicester Methodist Church, 1901.’’ The new 
pastor is most cordially received; and though 
nota stranger to the people,as he has beena 
supply for some time, the new expressions of re- 
gard have served to make him feel very much 
at home. 


Park Ave.—The new pastor, Rev. L. J. Bir- 
ney, hus been received with enthusiasm. Large 
congregations meet him on Sunday, and he 
finds a loyal people, responsive to bis best effort. 
Here, also, a double-headed reception was given, 
Rev. Alonzo Sanderson receiving good wishes, 
in speech and song, also a gift of money ; while 
the newly-appointed pastor received equally 
warm greetings, and a flowering plant. 


Webster Square. — Rev. B. F. Kingsley and 
wife were warmly welcomed for the third year. 
Mr. James Hunt and wife, Mr. Clement W. Cun- 
ningham, and George M. Pearl conducted the 
formal program, after which Mr. F, A. Barnes 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley with a hand- 
some clock, the case being of black marble. 
The finances of the church are in good condi- 
tion and the spiritual outlook very bright. The 
Sunday-schoo!l is growing, under the efficient 
leadership of W. A. Barrows, superintendent, 
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and the able work of Mrs. Kingsley in charge of 
the primary department. 


Laurel St. — May 5, 4 were received by letter. 
The Sunday-school is making steady gains un- 
der the inspiring leadership of F. A. Whitman. 
This loyal people gave the pastor, who returns 
for the fourth year, a rousing reception, and 
clinched the welcome in speech and song and 
band-grasp, by a purse of money. On May 1 
two of the young people brought up in this Sun- 
day-school, both now members of the church 
and busy workers, were united in marriage at 
the bride’s home — Mr. George H. Ellinwooa 
and Miss Caroline L. Fernald. At the Ladies’ 
Circle an informal reception for them was held, 
and gifts in remembrance and congratulation 
were given them — a quartered oak Morris 
chair, an oak rocker, and a marble mantel 
clock. 

Oakdale. — Rev. W. J. Kelly was cordially 
welcomed back to Oakdale. At the last com- 
munion4 were received into church from pro- 
bation and 2 by letter. me Eee a 


Springfield District 

‘hicopee Falis. — Special services commemo- 
rative of the twelfth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Epworth League were held, May 12. 
The pastor, Rev. F. J. Hale, preached in the 
morning on “The Harvest,” prefacing his ser- 
mon with an historical account of the League. 
In the evening he gave an address on “ The Ep- 
worth Leaguer for the Twentieth Century.’ The 
people are agreed that Bishop Cranston made 
no mistake in appointing Mr. Hale to this 
charge. 

Easthampton — Here, also, the Epworth League 
anniversary was observed. The pastor, Rev. 
W.1.Sbattuck, preached in the morning from 
Rev. 21 : 16, on “ Length, Breadth and Height as 
Applied to Human Life.”” The sermon was a 
well-arranged exhortation to make life com- 
plete in every direction. In the evening, the 
officers-elect of the local chapter were installed 
by the pastor. Miss Sarab McCandless led ina 
consecration service, and Mrs. G. H. McCandless 
gave a historic account of the chapter. Pas- 
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tor Sbattuck’s industrial class of boys met at 
the chapel Saturday, with wooden guns of their 
own manufacture and received some elementary 
instruction in the manual of arms from 
Lieutenant Charles Corry and Corporal Andrew 
Gillespie of the Boys’ Brigade. They afterwards 
marched to the parsonage, where refreshments 
were served. 


Greenjield.— A delightful and largely-attended 
reception was given Rev. and Mrs.J. W. Stephan 
in the church, Thursday evening, May 16. A 
number of friends came from other churches to 
offer their good wishes. Mrs. G. A. Martin, pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and Messrs. 
Clarence Snow and Ernest Sampson, respect- 
ively the retiring and the incoming president of 
the local Epworth League chapter, assisted in 
receiving. 

Orange. —This charge is happy over the re- 
turn of Rev. James Sutherland for the third 
year. The present pastorate has been eminent- 
ly successful, and the outlook for the year is en- 
couraging. A farewell surprise was given Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin on Monday evening, May 6. 
Useful presents were left with them as tokens of 
the esteem in which they are held by the people 
of thechurch The good wishes of the society 
follow them to their new place of residence. On 
Wednesday evening, May 8, the members of the 
society and Sunday-school gave Mr. and Mrs. 
David Smith a surprise, the occasion being the 
tenth anniversary of their wedding. Some use- 
ful gifts for the culinary department of the 
house were made as pledges of the good-will of 
the people. 


Springjield, Asbury.— A largely attended an- 
niversary of the Epworth League was held in 
Asbury Church, Sunday evening, May 12. Mr. 
Charles Jacobus addressed the meeting on 
‘* Personal Influence.”’ 


Springfield, Grace. — The Epworth League ob- 
served the anniversary with a prayer-meeting 
at 7 o'clock in the morning, and an evening 
service in which Rev. C. E. Spaulding delivered 
an address on “ Brotherhood or Brotherhoods.”’ 


Springfield, Wesley. — The old State St. Church 
is being torn down, and insidea month the lot 
will be clear. Dr. Rice is publishing a neat 
weekly church calendar, using a facsimile of 
the church on the cover page. 


Westyield. — At the communion service on 
May 5, 10 persons were received into full con- 
nection and 2 on probation. The pastor, Rev. 
John D. Pickles, Ph. D., has been invited to de- 
liver the Memorial Day address betore the 
G. A. R. of West Springfield in the morning of 
May 30, and before the Westfield Post in his own 
church in the evening. 


South Hadley Falis.—Rey. and Mrs. John 
Wriston received a cordial welcome to their 
new field of work. Ati the first communion 
service, May 5, the pastor read 2 letters and 
received 2 on probation. A reception was 
given Mr. Wriston and family, Wednesday 
evening, May 8, which was largely attended. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Kev. Mr. 
Fisk, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Rev. A. B. Patten, of South Hudley, Rev. H. L. 
Wriston, of First Church, Holyoke, and Mr. 
Wesley 8. Goodwin, principal of South Hadley 
Falls high school. A chorus choir sang sev- 
eral appropriate selections. Ice cream and cake 
were served. 


Spencer.— The annual meeting of the New 
England Conference in this town was a matter 
of unusual importance. It gave the people of 
the sister denominations, who so generously 
assisted in the entertainment, as well as our 
own members, an opportunity to Know about 
the working of our Methodism and what we are 
accomplishing in the world. Notwithstanding 
the attachment of the people to their former 
pastor, Rev. R. E. Smith, who has been trans- 
ferred to Bangor, Me., they have royally received 
the new one. Tuesday evening, May 14, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. F. Mears were tendered a reception 
in the parlor of the church. After an introduc- 
tion by a corps of young ladies and gentlemen, 
light refreshments were served. Then Mr. 
Albert Blanchard, after giving a sketch of the 
establishment of the church in the year 1829 and 
its subsequent progress, introduced Mr. Mears 
as the 29th pastor. He responded felicitously. 
Deacon Morse extended a cordial welcome in 
behalf of the Congregational, as did Rev. E. A. 
Thomas for the Baptist, Church. The pastor of 
the Universalist Church was obliged to leave 
earlier in the evening, and Mr. E. Harris How- 
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land spoke in his stead. Mr. Larcom, of the 
Spencer Sun, represented the press in a vein of 
humor. The decorations were tastefully ar- 
ranged and did credit to the committee having 
charge. 


West Springfield, Merrick.— The quarter-cen- 
tennial of the organization of this society was 
observed Sunday, May 12, with appropriate ex- 
ercises. The day was begun witha class-meeting 
at 9.45 A. M., led by Mr. S. E. Reed, who for 
twenty-eight years has been leader of a class in 
West Springfield—three years as leader of the 
local class of Trinity Church, Springfield, before 
our organization, and twenty-five years as 
leader of u class of the Merrick Church. At 
10.30 the pastor, Rev. F. M. Estes, gave a brief 
historical address, and was followed by Rev. 
Watson E. Knox, of Waltham, who preached a 
thoughtful and inspiring sermon from John 
14:15: “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
merts.’”’ His theme was, “ Love to God as a 
preparation for, and incentive to, service.’ Mr. 
Knox was the first pastor of the society, serving 
it three years. During his pastorate he built 
the church and dedicated it free of dept. 

The Sunday-school session was an interesting 
feature of the day’s program. Mr. G. A. 
Knowles, for twenty-five years an official mem- 
ber of the church, read an historical sketch of 
the school. The superintendent, Mr. 8. E. Reed, 
made brief remarks recalling the early days. 
Mr. Samuel Wheeler, one of the original trus- 
tees, but now a member of the society at Mit- 
tineague, spoke of the early struggles of tne 
society and school and offered congratulations 
upon the present prosperity of botb. Mr. 
Arthur A. Ketchen, who retired from the super- 
intendency of the school last fall after seven 
years of service, spoke feelingly of his relation 
with the church and school. Rev. Mr. Knox 
gave a few words of encouragement, and the 
service was brought to a close with brief 
remarks by the pastor. 

At the evening service Rev. J. O. Knowles, 
D. D., presiding elder of the district, preached 
from Isa. 60:1: “ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.’ An old-fashioned love-feast followed 
the preaching service, which was attended by 
about 125 persons, fifty of whom bore testi- 
mony to Christ. The services were concluded 
with the first quarterly conference. 

Large audiences assembled at all the services, 
and the day was one of great inspiration and 
profit to all. Congratulatory letters were re- 
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ceived from Dr.8S. F. Upham, who, under the 
direction of Presiding Elder George E. Whita- 
ker, organized the society, and from several! for- 
mer pastors. The society is stronger than ever, 
is growing in membership, and looks hopefully 
toward the future. 


Barre.—A flattering reception was given by 
this church to the new pastor, Rev. F. H. 
Wheeler, and family, on the evehing of May 1}. 
Rev. C. H. Walter and wife, of the Stetson 
Home, assisted the pastor in receiving the many 
people of all denominations (the pastors of the 
two other churches being among them) who 
took this opportunity to show their good-wil! 
and to extend their cordial welcome. The 
formal reception was followed by a short 
musical program, after which Mr. M. H. Bow- 
man, superintendent of schools, in behalf of the 
church, made an address of welcome, to which 
Mr. Wheeler fittingly responded. The new 
pastor is very comfortably located in the new 
parsonage acquired by the church last month at 
a cost of $1,750. 


Personal.— Dr. Edna G. Terry has been giv- 
ing some very interesting addresses on her 
experiences in China at several of the churches 
on this district. E. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Wiider.— Pastor Smith is hopeful) in his work 
here this year. His afternoon appointment at 
Lewiston has been combined with new work, 
and he is opening new work in a remote por- 
tion of the town locally known as Jericho. 


Lewiston and Hanover.—The work on this 
charge is largely new work. Here we have no 
house of worship, but considerable congrega- 
tions are gathered in rented halls. The presid- 
ing elder preached to a congregation of over 
ninety at Hanover in the evening of a recent 
Sunday and administered the sacrament. 
Pastor Daniels is in good favor with the people 
and has been able to increase the congregation 
each Sunday since Conference. The work of 
Miss Martin, our deaconess, is highly spoken of 
among this peopie. 


White River Junction. -- Rey. A. J. Hough is 
here serving the fifth year of his third pas- 
torate for this people—a case seldom seen in 
Methodism. Improvements were made on the 
church some time since, and all bills met. Im- 
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provements in the interior of the parsonage 
are now being planned. 


Woodstock.— Pastor and people are hopeful in 
regard to our work here. The scholarly minis- 
trations of Rev. Charles F. Partridge are win- 
ning the respect of the people of the com- 
munity. The pastor is thinking of organizing 
work at South Woodstock, where no evangeli- 
cal services are held, but where there are sev- 
eral Methodist families. 


Barnard. — The presiding elder had the pleas- 
ure of addressing a good-sized audience here 
on a recent Monday night and renewing his 
acquaintance with several whom he had known 
in his boyhood days. The work seems to open 
well here under the newly-appointed pastor, 
Rev. E. R. Currier. W. M.N. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 

Portland District 

Preachers’ Meeting. —The May meeting was 
favored with brief addresses by Bishops Ham- 
iiton and Thoburn. Twenty-one preachers 
were present. Thirteen, with Bishops Foss and 
Fowler, took dinner together. 

Pine Street, Portland. — Kev. E. 8S. J. McAllis- 
ter and wife were welcomed back for the third 
year at a very pleasant reception held in the 
church vestry. A large company was present, 
not only church members, but other friends. 

Biddeford.— Rey. C. W. Bradlee was welcomed 
back for his fifth year by a large gathering of 
members and friends in the church vestry. Miss 
Mabelle Roberts gave an address on the text: 
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** When you find one good and true, change not 
the old one for the new.” Refreshments and 
music were furnished by the Epworth League 
and Ladies’ Aid Society. This pastor is sincere- 
ly loved by his people. Everything prospers 
under his guidance. Bishop Hamilton’s sermon 
was enjoyed on Sunday, May 5. The people con- 
tributed $15 for bis Chinese work in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Gorham, School St.—The new pastor, Rev. 
D. F. Faulkner,and the retiring pastor, Rev. 
Wm. Cashmore, were treated toa joint recep- 
tion and farewell service. The welcome was 
cordial and the regrets in saying good-by were 
sincere. 


Thank Offering Commission.—The commis- 
sion appointed by the Maine Conference met in 
Portland on May 6 and organized for work. 
Local committees will be appointed on each 
charge immediately, and steps taken to secure 
generous gifts for Kent’s Hill, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Boston University, as well as other 
objects. The Forward Revival Movement will 
also be pushed. Rev. Luther Freeman is chair- 
man; Rev. E. OU. Thayer, secretary: Frank M. 
Strout, treasurer — all of Portland. 


Kittery, Second Church. — On the first Sabbath 
of the new Conference year the pulpit platform 
was decorated with plants, palms and flowers, 
and over the chair in gilt letters was the word, 
** Welcome.”’ The congregations were the larg- 
est for years at a regular service. On Monday 
evening the pastor answered the doorbell and 
found a young lady bearing a large cake on 
which were the words: ** Welcome Home.” A 
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company of over eighty spent the evening at 
the parsonage. Refreshments were served and 
an excellent program of musical selections was 
rendered. 


Maryland Ridge.—The wife of the pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Lewis, is seriously lll, with some 
doubts of her recovery. They deserve 
prayers and sympathy. 


Berwick.— Kev. B. C. Wentworth received a 
hearty reception on the evening of his return 
from Conference. The year opens with a re- 
vival. Six were converted on Sabbath evening, 
May 12,and one or more begin the new life at 
nearly every service. The Forward Movement 
is in good progress in this church. One very 
interesting fact was the conversion of a man 
and wife and their seven children. 


Portland, Congress St.— Rev. W. 8S. Bovard 
and wife received a most enthusiastic reception 
on their return for the third year. Any pastor 
ought to be exultant when greeted by such a 
large company of children and young people, as 
well as by a united church ready for aggressive 
work. The evening was made attractive by 
musical selections and recitations, and short 
speeches by preachersand laymen. Rev. Dr. 
Wright, of the Congregational Church, spoke 
feelingly of his pleasant relations with twelve 
Congress Street Methodist pastors. A very 
beautiful event was the presentation to Mrs. 
Bovard of a bouquet of roses bya little miss 
and lad just out of babyhood. It was an appro- 
priate reminder of the interest in the child-life 
of the church shown by this pastor and wife. 


Portland, West End. —Rev. F. R. Griffiths 
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HON. E. J. PICKETT’S PUBLIC STATEMENT. 


“| Have Found Benefit and Help from the Use of Dr, Greene’s Nervura, and Freely 
and Publicly Recommend Its Use to Any Others Who May Be 
Suffering from the Same Troubles,” 





As Commander of the Clinton G.A.R. Post for to years, and President of the Clinton Co. Veteran Association; as Representa- 


tive of his district in the State Legislature, and holding other public offices in the gift of the people of his section, the Hon. Mr. 
Pickett has a wide acquaintance. 


He is trusted, respected, and looked up to by all. 


his letter. 


says: 


His word is “as good as his bond.” 
who knows him or his reputation, will understand how thoroughly he has 
been convinced, before making a public statement. 
vura blood and nerve remedy cured him of rheumatism and insomnia. 


Everyone 


Dr. Greene’s Ner- 


Read 


Hon. E. J. Pickett, Pickett’s Coraers, Saranac, N.Y., 


“It gives me pleasure to thus address you, giving 


some account of my opinion of DR. GREENE’S 
NERVURA BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY. I have used 
Nervura for some time back. I have been troubled with 
rheumatism and insomnia for a considerable time. I am 
pleased to state that I have found benefit and help from 
the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura in a large degree, and freely 
and publicly recommend its use to any others who may be 
suffering from the same troubles. The report of the 
benefit conferred on my friends has come to me often, and 
I feel sure that Dr. Greene’s Nervura stands high with 
them, as it justly deserves. You have my permission to 
publish this letter and my photograph, hoping it may do 
good to others also.”’ . 





Rheumatism, insomnia, and al] blood and nerve troubles are cured by 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. No one can doubt this who 
reads the testimony of the men and women printed in this newspaper nearly 

ASSEMBLYMAN E. J. Pickert. every day. 

Why do you ignore this great medicine and experiment in ways that never cure? 
and begin the use of the medicine that works in harmony with natural laws. 
Test its virtues in your own case now. 

Dr. Greene’s free advice is at the disposal of all who are ailing and weak. Write to him, or call at his office, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No charge in either case. 





Stop making the mistake of forcing Nature 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura always helps and always cures. 
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begins his pastorate here and at Washington 
Avenue very auspiciously. A formal reception 
was given at the West End Church, at which 
there was a large attendance from both 
churches. Rey. Messrs. Freeman, Bovard and 
McAllister were present and gave good advice 


New Historical Plates 


From Wedgwood 
The subscribers have just landed, by 
steamer ‘‘ New England,’’ from Liverpool, 
several new subjects, viz. : 
(Plate No. 49.) 
The Birthplace of Whittier --- Haverhill 
With inscription at back, viz.: 


** Sit with me by the homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them by thc wood fire’s blaze.”’ 


— Snowbound. 


**T know not where His islands lift 
Their tronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 
— Whittier. 








(Plate No. 47.) 


The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Concord 
Inscribed at back: 
*“ A friend may be reckoned the master- 
piece of Nature.” 


(Plate No. 48.) 


The “ Old North Bridge,” Concord 


Inscribed at back: 


“* By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unturled, 
Here once the embattled tarmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world.” 
— Emerson. 
(Plate No. 40.) 


Longfellow’s House, 1843 


Built by Col. John Vassall, 1759 
Washington’s Headquarters, 1775 
Owned by Craigie family, 1793-1841 


‘* Once, oh! once within these walls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The father of his country dwelt.” 
— Longfellow. 
(Plate No. 42.) 


The White House, Washington 
Inscribed at back : 


Erected during President Washington’s 
term, 1792 
First occupied by President John Adams 
Partially destroyed 1814 
Restoration completed 1816 


(Plate No. 44.) 
Arlington, the Home of Martha Custis 
Inscribed at back: 


Afterwards the wite of Washington 
(Once the home ot Robert E. Lee.) 
A National Cemetery where now rest 
17,000 Soldiers. 


(Plate No. 38.) 
The Return of the Mayflower 
Inscribed at back: 


“ Casting a tarewell look at the glimmering 
sail ot the Mayflower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking 
below the horizon.”’ 
The Courtship ot Miles Standish. 
— Longfellow. 


The above are the latest subjects of our 
series, of which we have 49 in Wedgwood 
dessert plates in old blue (under glaze). 
We have most of the designs on Wedg- 
wood old Dutch shape Pitchers, as well 
as on plates. Intending buyers will find 
attractive exhibits in the Dinner-Set 
Dept., the Glass Dept., the Lamp Dept., 
and the Stock Pattern Dept. Our stock 
was never larger, more valuable and com- 
prehensive than now. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
CHINA, GLASS and LAMP MERCHANTS 
20 Franklin, cor. Federa1 
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to people and pastor in their speeches. The 
large numbers of young people render the out- 
look very hopeful. At the first meeting of the 
children at Wasnington Ave., 38 were present. 

South Portland, People’s Church.— Kev. J. A. 
Corey and family were given a very carefully 
planned and enthusiastic reception. Mr. Z. C. 
Manter, in his address of welcome, called atten- 
tion to the unusual fact that the pastor’s family 
furnishes four teachers for the Sunday-school. 
The pastor of the Congregational Church, with 
many of his members, was present. Two friend- 
ship quilts and a large bouquet of roses were 
presented. A collation and musical program 
were provided. 


Portland, Chestnut Street.—The ladies of the 
church provided an excellent supper on Thurs- 
day evening, May 16. This was followed by 
speeches by Rev. Messrs. Thayer, Griffiths, 
Trafton, Bovard and Freeman. The remainder 
of the evening was pleasantly spent in social 
intercourse. It made a delightful opening of 
the new year. E. O. T. 





For Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso, at Bourne, 
Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Newport, 


N. H., June 3,4 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso, at Westerly, R.I., June 10,11 
Providence Dist. Min. Asso. at Woonsocket, 


R. I., June 10, 11 
POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 


Rev. W. H. Daniels, Methodist Book Depository, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. 

Rey. William H. Hutchin, 636 Pine St., Manchester, 
N. H. 


June 3,4 








CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY JUBILEE SINGERS. — 
At the urgent request of many of the friends of South- 
ern education, we publish a partial list of the engage- 
ments of the Claflin University Jubilee Singers. This 
company of students and President and Mrs. Dunton 
are devoting their vacation to the building fund of the 
University. Rev. M.C. B. Mason, D. D., one of the 
corresponding secretaries of the F. A. and 8. E. Society, 
in a recent letter to President Dunton, said: ‘I have 
heard on several occasions your Claflin Quintet, and in 
every instance have been highly pleased with them. 
They render plantation melodies and general music 
better than any company of singers before the public, 
and constantly remind one of the famous Jubilee Sing- 
ers. You are doing a great work for the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society as well as for your 
own institution. Let the boys sing.’’ May 22, Centre 
Church, Malden ; 23, Hyde Park ; 26, St. Mark’s, Brook- 
line ; 27, Tremont St., Boston ; 28, Shawmut Congrega- 
tional, Boston ; 29, Melrose; 30, St. Paul’s, Lynn; 31, 
Emmanu-El, Waltham; June 2, Winthrop St., Rox- 
bury ; 13, People’s Temple, Boston. 

L. M. DUNTON. 

79 Montgomery St., Boston. 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 








Marriages 





BURGIN — CLEMENT — In Searsport, Me., May 4, by 
Rev. H. W. Norton, Naum E. Burgin, of Searsport, 
and Ella C, Clement, of Belfast, Me. 


LY NDS — RHOADES — In Saxonville, May 16, by Rev. 
E. W. Virgin, of Dedham, Joseph Murray Lynds, of 
Somerville, and Carrie L. Rhoaces, of Saxonville. 


HAMILTON — PORTER —In Salem, Mass., May 15, 
by Rev. Geo. H. Cheney, Alexander Hamilton and 
Agnes Porter, both of Salem. 








“ Better out than in” — that humor that you 
notice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Monday, 
May 27, falling near Decoration Day, Rev. R. L. Greene, 
D. D., pastor of Lynn Common Church, will give his 
lecture on ‘*‘ What a Drummer Boy Saw in the Army,”’ 
at 10.45 a. m. 





Y. M.C. A. — PREPARATORY MEETING, — In 
anticipation of the great men’s mass meeting in Me- 
chanics’ Hall on June 16, as a spiritual climax to the 
International Convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, a preparatory meeting will be held Sunc ay, 
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May 26, at 3.45 p. m., in Association Hall. This meeting 
issues a call to Christian men to come in the spirit of 
prayer, listen to short addresses by Mr. 8. M.Sayford 
and others on personal work, and share in the general 
planning to bring together 10,000 menon Jubilee Sun- 
day. It is hoped this may be the most wonderful meet- 
ing for men ever held in Boston. All Methodist pastors 
and laymen are urged to attend the preparatory meeting, 





is Your Brain Tired? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. Y. 8. TROYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: “It 
recuperates the brain and enables one to think 
and act.’””’ Makes exertion easy. 





An Appeal! 


WHEREAS, The city of Jacksonville, Florida, was 
visited by a most destructive fire on Friday, May 3, that 
has destroyed the homes of two presiding elders, one 
pastor, two widows of deceased pastors, one hundred 
and fifty families of our membership, together with 
those of thousands of others; also totally destroying 
our Cookman Institute property, Ebenezer Church and 
furniture, the parsonage, together with’ the entire effects 
of the pastor, Rev. J. F. Elliott, thus causing great suf- 
fering and untold privation ; therefore, We, the under- 
signed, presiding elders, pastors and laymen of the Min- 
isterial Relief Association of the Florida Conference, do 
hereby make thisour humble appeal to our members 
and friends throughout the land to send immediate re- 
lief — in money, clothes, food, etc. —to supplement 
what is being done by the general relief committee. All 
remittances sent to Rev. S. A. Huger, presiding elder of 
the Jacksonville District, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged. 

Rev. 8S. A. HUGER, President, 753 Orange St. 

Rev. J. P. PATTERSON, Sec., P. E. Gainesville Dist, 
Rev. 8. P. PRaATT,Treas., Pastor Simpson M. E. Ch, 
R. R, ROBINSON, Corresponding Sec. 


Rev. P. SWEARENGEN, P. E, Ocala Dist. 

Rev. J. F. ELiioT?, Pastor Ebenezer M, E. Ch. 
Rev. D. E, Jacons, Pastor Wrightsville M. E. Ch. 
Rev. J. GRANT, Pastor St. Augustine M. E, Uh. 
Prof. R. W. S. Tomas, Cookman Institute, 
JAMES ALLEN, Trustee Ebenezer M. E. Ch. 

E, R. HARVEY, Local Preacher. 





Cow’s milk is sufficiently nutritious for 
an infant, provided that he can digest and 
assimilate it. Few infants can do this, as 
the solids in cow’s milk are less digestible 
than those in the infant’s natural food — 
breast milk. By the addition of Mellin’s 
Food these solids are so modified as to be 
readily digested and perform their share in 
the nourishment of the child. 





Mr. C. J. Van Houten, who died recently in 
Algiers, rightfully deserved the title of prince of 
cocoa manufacturers. The house of Van Houten 
began business in Weesp, Holland, in 1817, hav- 
ing been launched on its great career by the 
father of the late proprietor. The son, by his 
skill, energy, and inventive genius, brought the 
business to its present proportions. 

In 1889 the house was authorized b royal de- 
cree to assume the name “Royal Cocoa Fac- 
tory.” The Factory, which covers an area of 
eighty-five acres, employs 3,500 people. Mr. Van 
Houten was well known as an extensive travel- 
er, having visited all parts of the world, and was 
in the United States at the time of the World’s 
Fair. 





The new subjects of historical plates from the 
old Josiah Wedgwood pottery for Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton add interest to the series 
which this enterprising firm bas so successtully 
brought out. The last ones include the Birth- 
place of Whittier, the Home of Emerson, the 
Old North Bridge, Concord, ete. The series now 
has reached forty-nine, every one of which rep- 
resents im portant historical scenes with appro- 
priate inscriptions at back of each. 








JESUS IS COMING. Signs are following believers 
Pamphlet free. Send postal, Box 955, Chicrego. 


GANCER CYURER 


Piles, Skin and Womb D Ulcer, 
ete. cee the result of 30 years ney er 
book sentfree. DR. D. M. BYE, Box 325. Indian- 
apolls, Ind. (The Origin«tor of the Oil Cure.) 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
_ will forfeit @5@for any case of 
ternal, External or Itehi 


Piles thea the Germ Pile Care fai 
tocure, Instantand permanent relief. Write at once. 
Germ M Medical Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 
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OBITUARIES 


W hat is death ? 
Just a night wherein the sleeper, 
Laying down his griefs and care, 
Calmly waits the hour that gives him 
Light and sunrise everywhere. 


What is death ? 
Just a short and harmless journey 
Through a canyon dark and still, 
To the smiling vales and meadows, 
And the sunlight of the hill. 





W hat is death? 
Just a common little crossing 
Of the waters of the bay, 
On the ferry-boat that paddles 
’T ween the shores of night and day. 


W hat is death? 
Just a parting where the hand-clasp 
Scarce 1s cold, the tears scarce dried, 
W Len again they clasp and mingle 
On the other, brighter side. 


W hat is death ? 
Naught to dread, nor yet to shrink from, 
Since it means to meet once more 
All the friends and dearer loved ones 
Who have loved and gone before. 


— Selected. 





Morrell, — On the afternoon of Saturday, 
March 16, Mrs. Julia F. Morrell, a venerable 
weman of 93, faintly said to the writer, “‘ This is 
my last sickness.’’ At early morning of the next 
day her life on earth hadended. Feb. 9, 1808, she 
was born into the world at Kittery, Me. March 
17, 1901, She entered heaven. 

In that long span of years what wonders Mrs. 
Morrell had witnessed, and what a work she 
had wrought as daughter, wife, mother, Chris- 
tian, earnest and useful woman. She was well 
born, being a descendant of Lieut.-Gov. Went- 
worth of New Hampshire and Capt. Andrew 
Pepperell of Kittery, Me.,a brother of Sir Will- 
iam Pepperell. She was also well endowed with 
a kindly nature and a keen intellect, which to 
the very last did not lose its edge. She kept 
herself broadly informed of passing events, and 
had her own opinions of both men and things ; 
and her comments upon both, even after she 
was ninety years of age, were delightful to listen 
to because of their shrewd discriminations. She 
was of a sunny disposition, undoubtedly, since 
in her shut-in years, wher the grasshopper had 
become a burden, she never unduly empha- 
sized her privations or pains of body, and gen- 
erally sent ber caller away more firmly con- 
vinced that cheerfulness is a duty. 

The good constitution she inherited gave her 
the blessing of splendid health up to within 
two years of her death. Till then she was per- 
mitted to be among her children and grand- 
children at meals and in family gatherings on 
festal and anniversary days, their joy and lov- 
ing care. Possessed ofa fund of delightful and 
valuable reminiscences, of chaste mind and 
chastened spirit, and of rich religious experi- 
ence, she was most entertaining as a conversa- 
tionalist and companion. For seventy years 
and more she had been a disciple of Christ and 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The story of her conversion she tellsin a simple 
way in a letter written by her own hand when 
she was ninety years of age, and which has 
been printed. “I went,” she says, “to an in- 
quiry meeting with Miriam, my brother’s wife. 
Many anxious ones were there. Rev. Mr. Cran- 
dall asked me if [ had any desire for religion. 
Yes, I had. * Well,one spark of fire will set the 
city of Portsmouth [N. H.] in flames,’ and he 
applied his remark tomy case. I then went to 
Kittery, and the same week we heard that there 
was a revival at Parson Chandler’s cburch. 
Sister Cushing and I attended this meeting. In 
returning to Kittery at its close I wept all the 
way. My sister, Sarah Ann, said, ‘The Eliot 
people have frightened you outof your senses.’ 
I answered, ‘ For two weeks I have been seek- 
ing the Lord.’ I decided to spend the night in 
my chamber praying till lI found the Saviour, 
praying all the time, and mother was with me 
weeping all the time. All at once a strange feel- 
ing came over me. I threw my arms around 
my mother and shouted. In the morning I went 
with mother to see Sister Wilson. As I opened 
the door, I said, ‘I have found Jesus.’” And 
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this good woman remained true to Christ from 
that day to the hour of her transiation. 

April 27, 1881, she was married to Rev. Paschal 
P. Morrell, of Falmouth, Me.,a Methodist Epis- 
copal clergyman,the ceremony taking place in 
Kittery. Mr. Morrell was in the traveling min- 
istry seventeen years. In 1864, through the 
Christian Commission, he gave his services, 
and, as it proved, his life,to his country, dying 
from disease contracted in the army, at the 
home of his eldest son in Roxbury, where his 
wife was visiting, Sept. 1, 1864. Since then Mrs. 
Morrell has made her home with this favored 
son, for it must have been a privilege indeed to 
shelter under his roof such a sweet and saintly 
mother for s0 many years. 

At his home in Hyde Park, funeral services 
were held in honor of her memory, Tuesday, 
March 19. Appreciative and consoling words were 
spoken on that occasion by Rev. Jesse Wagner, 
of Allston, and Rey. Geo. L. Collyer, her pastor. 

The interment was at Oak Grove Cemetery, 
Gardiner, Me. Two sons - Melville P. Morrell, 
of Hyde Park,and Geo. C. Morrell, of Boston — 
survive her; also seven grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren. All of them may 
well find proper pride in her noble life and tri- 
umphant death. 

GEO. L. COLLYER. 





Sanderson. — Mrs. Grace Adelaide (Peabody) 
Sanderson, wife of Key. George E. Sanderson, 
was born in Brattleboro, Vt., May 5, 1852, and 
departed this life in Worcester, Mass., March 
7, 1901. 

When a child she removed with her widowed 
mother to Clinton, Mass., where she grew to 
womanhood. Converted when about ten, she 
was received into the church under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Albert Gould, Oct. 9, 1863.» Attend- 
ing for two years the Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham, where she took high rank, she 
there met her future husband, and they were 
married Jan. 30, 1875. 

She was in every department of the work that 
now opened before her an intelligent helper. 
Endowed with a bright and well-educated 
mind, having a clear Christian experience, 
quiet and winning in her way, always forget- 
ting herself and thinking of others, under all 
conditions hopeful and cheerful, inspired with 
an unwavering faith in God and an intense 
love for His Word, and withal blessed with a 
gift of persuasive speech, she was eminently 
fitted for the place Providence had assigned 
her. These qualities and qualifications made 
her, in the public means of grace and even in 
the pulpit, especially helpful. Often in the pas- 
tor’s absence she took her place in the pulpit 
and conducted its entire service to the edifica- 
tion of the people. Her addresses at these 
times showed much original thought and gave 
evidence of conscientious and careful prepara- 
tion. This made them, in the best sense, help- 
ful. These pulpit services, in the different 
charges where she labored, will be long and 
gratefully remembered. 

As a teacher in the Sunday-school she was 
especially gifted. Here she did someof her best 
work. Asa teacher of young men she was both 
largely useful and greatly influential. In near- 
ly all the appointments where she and her hus- 
band labored she had charge of the young 
men’s class. Never satisfied to simply teach 
these young men, she sought to win them to 
Christ and to lead them into the deep things of 
Christian experience and to open tothem the 
wide field of Christian service. Her last work 
in the church was that of teaching a normal 
class made upof young men and women who 
were anxious for a better knowledge of the 
Bible. 

She was, as a wife, most devoted and helpful. 
Looking on the bright side of things, she tried 
to make the best of every circumstance and sit- 
uation. As a mother she was ever inspired 
with a tender devotion. Her children were 
very dear to her. For them it would have been 
well-nigh a pleasure to give her life. She tried, 
not so much by the letter and law of precept, as 
by the love and life of godly example, to help 
and guide them. Always in her home her chief 
thought was not of herself, but of others, and 
for her own loved ones she could never do too 
much. Notwithstanding her devotion to all 
the interests of her husband’s work and her 
active participation in it, she still made her 
home a model of Christian sweetness and sanc- 
tity. 

Mrs. Sanderson’s last sickness was protracted 
and painful; but she bore all her suffering 
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with a patient and uncomplaining heroism, 
Devoted to the Lord's work, coveting the op- 
portunity of years for more and better service, 
loving souls and rejoicing to win them to 
Christ, she desired, if God so willed, to live; 
but she was ready, at His call, to accept release 
from such service and responsibility. Death 
had no terrors for her. During her sickness in 
the hospital, she wrote letters to others who 
were sick or in trouble. She wrote a remark- 
able and beautiful letter to a suffering woman 
in the institution. This letter was read, and 
then it was handed to severa) others who were 
cheered and comforted by it. She thus worked 
to the very last moment of life. At the close 
she fell asleep and found herself in heaven, 
where she will be beautiful and glorious for- 
ever. 

The funeral services at the parsonage, attend- 
ed by alarge number of relatives and friends, 
were in charge of Presiding Elder Perrin, as- 


causes and cure. Pyramid 


. J 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 


DR. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitariuin 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation. The appoint 
ments of a first-class hotel. Elevator, suites 
with bath. Electricity, massage, Turkish Rus- 
sian, Sulphur, Hydro-Electric, Nauheim, Min- 
eral, and other baths. Sprague’s Hot-air treat- 
ment for rheumatism. Sun parlor and prom- 
enude on the roof. Saratoga waters. Dry, quiet 
atmosphere. with much sunshine. Illustrated 
booklet free. 








Piles 
Cured 


Edward Dunellen, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.: “For seven years 
I was scarcely ever free from 
the terrible torture of itch- 
ing piles. I tried all sorts of 
remedies. Was told a surgi- 
cal operation might save. 
One 50 cent box of Pyramid 
Pile Cure entirely cured 
me.” All druggists sell it, 
Free book by mail on Piles, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows the time to which the 
subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continuedjun- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supys-osed the subserib- 
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sisted by Rev. N. M. Deveneau, Rev. George 
W. King, and Rev. V. M. Simons. The Coral 
st. choir rendered appropriate music. The 
burial was in the family lot in Woodlawn Cem- 
etery, Clinton. 

Her husband and two children — Grace 
Emma and George P.—remain to mourn their 


loss. 
V. MURVILN SIMONS. 


Jones.— Mrs. Emily E. Jones, wife of W. 
Oliver Jones, of Eliot, Me., was laid to rest 
in the little cemetery near the homeof her 
late brother, Mr. Samuel Clark, on the 13th day 
of March, 1901 Her life, which for many 
months had been passed in much suffering, 
went out on the previous Sabbath. Her end was 
as she had desired and prayed for, her husband 
faithfully by her side. Miss Cook, a dear friend 
who had for many weeks been a great source of 
help and comfort, and the physician, attended 
her in the hour of the last struggle. Her end, 
in spite of much physical suffering, was peace. 

Mrs. Jones was born in Eliot, Me., Nov. 9, 
1837. The church records show that she was re- 
ceived into the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Eliot in April, 1861, by Rev. Daniel Waterhouse, 
who was then pastor. She was married to Mr. 
W. Oliver Jones in 1863. They were not blessed 
with children, but were very dear to each 
other through all the years, and at the parting 
it was sad. 

Mrs. Jones was a faithful steward in the 
church of which she was a member. For a 
number of years she held the office of district 
steward and faithfully fulfilled her duties. The 
presiding elders have reason to remember 
her, as she was always prompt in collecting 
their claim, and it isto a large extent through 
her efforts that the church was always able to 
report, “Claim paid.” 

We laid her aside with much sorrow and tear- 
ful regret. May her mantle fall on some one 
who, remembering her faithfulness and virtue, 
shall wear it tothe glory of the God whom she 
served to the end. 

F.C. P. 

Smith. — Eveline Hull Smith was born, Aug. 
13, 1820, and died March 2, 1901, aged 80 years, 6 
months, 19 days. 

Mrs. Smith was one of eight children born, in 
Bridgewater, to Moses Smith and Lucy Gurdy, of 
whom only one remains — Mrs. Ballou, of Bris- 
tol. Dec. 21, 1852, she married Joshua P. Smith, 
and after living in Lebanon, Bridgewater, and 
Bristol, she came to Warren with ner family in 
1870. Her family will be remembered by the 
Methodist pastors in all these places as one of 
the most devoted and worthy of the olden order, 
deeply pious and thoroughly consecrated to 
all in Methodism and the Methodist Discipliné 
that redounded to its glory and power. Mr. 
Smith, who died here ten years ago, was for 
many years a model class-leader. 

Though the allotted age of man was passed 
years ago, Mrs. Smith has been almost con- 
stantly, through the kindness of her son, in her 
place at church and in her class in Sunday- 
school, and quite often in class and prayer-meet- 
ing, often walking a mile and back for this pur- 
pose. She never faltered in her Christian faith 
and perfect confidence in God and His word. 
It was brighter and better farther on. With 
her the path of the just was as a shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. To her mind the former days were better 
than these, and she mourned the departure of 
the power that brought bardened sinners to the 
cross, broken-hearted, with a sense of being 
lost and prepared to accept a Saviour in His 
power to save, and lead godly lives. 

Over sixty years these devout Christians hon- 
ored God and blessed the church of their choice. 
May the mantle of the departed fall on the 
church ! 

Mrs. Smith leaves one son, Walter P., who, 





HYDROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
coqaiee physician of 80 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No charge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H LORD, lock box 2315 Boston, Mass. 
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with his family, lives in Warren, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Abel M. Weeks, of Wilder, Vt. 
L. W. PRESCOTT. 


Howard.— George S. Howard was born in 
Kirby, Vt., Sept. 10, 1845. His work was fin- 
ished, and he was called home to his reward, 
March 3, 1901. 

For over two years Mr. Howard had been in 
poor health, at times almost despairing of re- 
covery. Finally he was obliged to give up work 
entirely in June, 1900. Since that time he con- 
stantly grew weaker until for some months 
before his death he was unable to see his friends 
excepting a very few. At times his sufferings 
were intense. His faithful and beloved wife, 
Susann G. Howard, was his nurse throughout 
his sickness. Everything that could be done 
was done by his wife and daughter to alleviate 
his sufferings. 

He was married, Jan. 12, 1861, to Miss Mary N. 
Howard, who died Feb. 26, 1871. On Sept. 25, 1872, 
he married Miss Susann G., daughter of B. L. 
Worthley, of Bradford, Vt. By the first marriage 
he had a son who died in February, 1808. By 
his second wife he had a daughter, who, with 
her mother, survives him. 

Mr. Howard was converted in the winter of 
1866-"67. He joined the church in full the follow- 
ing September. He was elected steward that 
Conference year, and recording steward a few 
years later, which offices he held until his 
death. He was Sunday-school superintendent 
ten or twelve years. He was a very ardent lover 
of the church and its ordinances, and it was his 
delight to see it prosper. He died in the tri- 
umphs of faith, willing to go and be with Jesus; 
although, if it had been God's will, gladly would 
he have remained to work. He had been a 
reader of ZION’S HERALD for a goodly number 
of years. He will be greatly missed in his home 
and in the cburch and community. 

His funeral was attended in his home by 
many of his relatives and fellow-citizens, a 
former pastor, Rev. James E. Knapp, officiating, 
on account of the illness of bis pastor, Rev. A.C. 
Fuller. 

His aged father and mother, sister, wife, and 
daughter, who survive him, have the sincere 
sympathy of those who kuew him. He is at rest 
from his labors. J. KE. K. 





Ford. — Mrs. Julia Ann Mansfield Ford, wife 
of Addison M. Ford, was born in Georgia, Vt., 
Dec. 6, 1821, and died in Jericho, Vt., March 15, 
1901. 

Mrs. Ford becamea Christian in early life and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brasher, N. Y. For many years she has been a 
member of the church in Jericho, where she 
won the esteem of all who knew her. She had 
those qualities of mind and heart that made her 
a most faithful wife, mother and friend. 

Mrs. Ford had been in delicate bealth for a 
long time, and her last sickness, which was of 
nine weeks’ duration, was very distressing, but 
her faith was victorious at all times. Loving 
ministries of the family, reinforced by the serv- 
ices of a competent nurse, were constant, but 
the Master had come for His child, and she 
‘*was not, for God had taken her”’ to the rest of 
His people. 

The husband and two daughters, witb many 
relatives and friends, remain to mourn their 
loss. See Heb. 12: 11-14. 

& F. Be 





Moulton. — Mrs. Susan A. (Brewster) Moulton, 
of Dover, N. H., died early in the morning of 
March 15, 1901, at the age of 63 years, 3 months, 
and 2 days. 

Mrs. Moulton was a native of Wolfboro, N. H., 
and was the daugbter of George F. and Joanna 
D. Brewster. Her husband, who had been dead 
some years, was George F. Moulton, to whom 
she was married at the age of twenty-two. 
Previous to her marriage she had been con- 
verted and joined the Christian Church. When 
she came to Dover some twenty years ago, she 
became a member of St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church of this city. Previous to her 
coming here she had lived for several years in 
Salem, Mass. 

She is survived by one daughter, Miss Nellie 
S. Moulton, also by two brothers — Hon. Eli V. 
Brewster and George F. Brewster, of this city — 
and two sisters— Mrs. John S. Hurd, of Dover, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Sbepard,of Bonneterre, Mo. 

Mrs. Moulton wasa woman highly esteemed 
for her lovable qualities and genuine Christian 
character. She hada very high sense of honor 
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and a deep admiration for everything that is 
virtuous, lovely, and of good report. 

The funeral services were held at her home, 
Monday, March 18, Rev. J. E. Robins, D. D., pre- 
siding elder of Dover District, officiating. 

E. 8S. TASKER. 





Thrall.— Miss Minnie J., daughter of Henry 
and Emeline Converse Thrall, was born, Sept. 
4, 1851,at Stafford Springs, Conn., and entered 
into rest, March 18, 1901, at Springfield, Mass. 

Her early life was passed in her native town. 
When eleven years of age she moved with her 
people to Newton, Mass., where she entered 
the public schools, graduating in due course, 
and later completed her studies in a seminary 
for young ladies in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
winning bigh distinction for excellence in 
scholarship. 

Al the age of ten she came under distinct reli- 
gious impressions; gave herself definitely and 
wholly to the Saviour, and began a life of use- 
fulness within the church and without, which 
closed ouly with her latest hour. During her 
stay in Baltimore she united regularly with the 
Presbyterian Church of which Rey. Dr. Bacchus 
was pastor. Having finished her studies in 
that city, sbe returned to Stafford Springs, 
which once more become the residence of the 
family for a number of years, and upon the 
invitation of Rev. E. M. Taylor transferred her 
membership to the spiritual home of her child- 
hood, the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here 
she found welcome opportunity for the exer- 
cise of all ber rare gifts and graces, and she 
gave herself without reserve to the work of 
God, particularly to that of the Sunday-school, 
home missions, and the Chautauqua move- 
ment. 

Coming, with her family, to Springfield in 
1895, she promptly transferred her membersbip 
to Trinity Church. Her quiet manners and 
modest bearing at once won tor her hosts of 
friends, and she engaged in her loved labors in 
her new home with all her old time enthusi- 


BRAIN FOOD 


Is of Little Benefit Unless it is Digested 


Nearly everyone will admit that as a nation 
we eat too much meat and too little of vegeta- 
bles and the grains. 

For business men, office mea and clerks, and 
in fact everyone engaged in sedentary or indour 
occupations, grains, milk and vegetables are 
much more healthful. 

Only men engaged in a severe outdoor man- 
ual labor can live on a heavy meat diet and con- 
tinue in health. 

As a general rule, meat once a day is sufficient 
for all classes of men, women and children, and 
grains, fruit and vegetables should constitute 
the bulk of food eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods are dif- 
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ficult of digestion and it is of no use to advise. 


brain workers to eat largely of grains and vege- 
tables where the digestion is too weak to assim 
ilatethem properly. 

It is always best to get the best results from 
our food, that some simple and harmless cliges- 
tive should be taken after meals to assist the 
relaxed digestive organs, and several years ex- 
perience have proven Stuart's Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets to be a very safe, pleasant and effective di- 
gestive and a remedy which may be taken daily 
with the best results. , 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly be 
called a patent medicine, as they do not act on 
the bowels nor any particular organ, bul only 
on the food eaten. They supply what weak 
stomachs lack, pepsin diastase and by stimulat- 
ing the gastric glands increase the natural secre- 
tion of bydrochloric acid. 

People who make a daily practice of taking 
one or two of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal are sure to have perfect digestion 
which means perfect health. 

There is no danger of forming an injurious 
habit as the tablets contain absolutely nothing 
but natural digestives ; cocaine, morphine and 
similar drugs have no place in a stomach medi- 
cine xnd Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are certain- 
ly the best known and most popular of all 
stomach remedies. 

Ask your druggist for a fifty cent package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and after a week's 
use note the improvement in health appetite 
and nervous energy. 
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asm. She also, so far as her shattered health 
permitted, gave of her time and strength to 
charitable causes outside her church, and was, 
at the time of her decease, trustee of Hampden 
Homceopathic Hospital. 

Miss Thrall’s character was strong, symmet- 
rical and gracious. She lived close to nature's 
heart, and delighted in the friendship of good 
books. It was a privilege to find oneself in 
ber company. Her discriminating mind was 
stored with the best and latest thoughts of the 
best authors, aud she was ever ready to discuss 
quietly the great questions of the day. But it 
was in her own home that the light of her radi- 
ant character shone most brightly. lit was 
here her quiet influence for good was most 
potent. An invalid for many years, she was 
yet a tower of strength to these about her. 
Like the Captain of our salvation she was made 
perfect through suffering. Full of faith, buoy- 
ant, cheerful, hopeful, her angel-face reflected 
the image of the eternal. 

The messenger of death came unexpectedly 
in the early morning, but he brought to this 
brave soul no surprise, no alarm. For many 
a day she had anticipated the transition, the 
exchange of mortality for immortality. So 
she was not, for God had taken her. 

Rev. Julian 8S. Wadsworth assisted her pastor, 
Rev. A. C, Skinner, in the burial services at 
the grave-side. The body was tenderly laid to 
rest in the family lot at Stafford Springs, just 
as the heavy clouds overhead broke away after 
two days of continuous rain; and the setting 
sun, as the afternoon advanced, poured a 
flood of golden light upon the tear-stained 
earth. It was a beautiful prophecy of the ap- 
proach of the new heaven end the new earth, 
when God shall wipe away all tears from our 
eyes. 

Four members of the family survive the de- 
ceased—the mother, Mrs. M. C. Thrall, and 
three sisters, the Misses Emily J. and Nellie E. 
Thrall, all of Springfield, and Mrs. G. B. Fer- 


guson, of San Francisco, Cal. 
A. C. 8. 





Hill.— Harian P. Hill was born in Farnworth, 
N. H., May 10, 1854, and died in Salem, Mass., 
March 14, 1901, aged 46 years, 10 months, 4 days. 

On Sept. 7, 1878, he was married to Carrie 8S. 
Goss, the union proving a very happy one. 
During the years of his married life he never 
once left home without an affectionate parting, 
and never returned to his family without a sim- 
ilar greeting. A gentleman by nature, he wasa 
Christian by grace. In boyhood he was bap- 
tized with a number of companions, among 
whom was Rev. Willis P. Odell, who after- 
wards, when pastor of Wesley Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Salem, Mass. (to which city 
Mr. Hill had removed), received him into the 
church of Christ. Mr. Hill has not only been a 
faithful member, but bas served the church well 
for some years in an Official capacity. 

He was a man of unusual integrity. Woven 
in his character, forming its warp and woof, 
were the fundamental principles of Christian 
manhood. To an unusual degree he seemed 
possessed of the compassionate spirit of Christ. 
It was his business to know everybody and 
inake them bappy. He was usually the first to 
learn of any in need of sympathy, and the first 
to suggest some kindly attention or to cail. 

Mr. Hill had suffered several days from an 
attack of appendicitis, when a consultation of 
physicians was called, and it was decided that 
an operation was necessary. This seemed to be 
wholly successful. But after a few days inflam- 
mation of the heart appeared and took him off 
suddealy, leaving us with a great feeling of 
loneliness and a deep sense of our loss. The 
wife, a daughter, and a son remain to mourn 
his death. 

The funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17, when a large number of friends and 
relatives gathered to do honor to his memory 
and bid him farewell. His pastor, Rev. W. G. 
Seaman, read the Scriptures, the ritual, and a 
poem written for the occasion by a friend, and 
his last pastor, Rev. Dr. F. H. Knight, spoke in 


eulogy of his character and works. 
Ss. 


ZION’S HERALD 


EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass, 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan, (advantages 
structors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from $5 American “tates and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tree‘rooms ana free. tut 
Boston, ‘Nearly two SUMOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ii" .pcoisi®” Gress. 
the Courts, ‘Heorhudenae SCHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. C. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ..2 fi. cores'n the entrance 
aiclinieal and ishoratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
faciilties. Opens Oct. 3. Acdress Dean, J. P, SUTHER- 
LAND 2% Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
satiety, "after. COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fy coo rsee Seating to the 
Se ote’ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opes sept. 19. Address Dean, b. P. 
LBOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


Orrers, beside the regular Col- 
SYRACUSE lege Courses, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Civil Engineering, 


' Architecture, Music, Paint- 
UNIVERSITY ing, Law. Medicine, Sociol- 
ogy and Pedagegy. Over forty 

of the leading Universities and 

Syracuse, N. Y. Colleges of this country and Ee 

. > a , rope are represented on the fac- 
Send for Catalogue. ulties. Expenses are so moder- 
ate that they are less than the fees in some Colleges 
where free tuition is given. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


Fast Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term now open. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


















































New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fali Term will open Sept. 10, 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equai advan. 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send 
catalogue (mentionlng ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 





President 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn, Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 ‘Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
% Stimson Block, Los Angeles Cai. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual 
tree. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New land, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 


671 


Methodist Book  Congern 


New England Depository 


The Best Music Books 


The Sunday School, 
The Praise Meeting, 
The Cunyention, 
The Epworth League. 








Epworth Hymnal No. 3 

Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
241 Hymns and Tunes. Opening and Respon- 
sive Services. Psaims for responsive reading, 
etc, 
Crown 8v0, clo. 216 pp. single copy 30c. per 100, $25. 





Songs of the Century 
Edited by ELDERKIN, SWENEY, KIRKPATRICK, 
GILMAN and HARDIN. 
A successor to the Finest of the W beat. 
24 pp. Bound in clo. single copy, 30c., per 100, $25. 
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The Chorus of Praise 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
The best book of the price ever issued. 
12mo, Boards, 126 pp., 20c., per 100, $15. 


The Gospel Hymnal 
Edited by E. O. EXCELL. 
12mo, clo. 240 pp. 30¢c. per 100, $25. 





Christian Hymns No. 1! 
Edited by HALL, CHAPMAN and WEEDEN 
12mo, Boards, 223 pp., 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 
The Service of Praise 
Edited by HALL, MACK, MILES. 
12mo, Boards, 208 pp. 30 cts.; per 100, $25. 


Recitations, Song and Story, 
For Primary and Intermediate Departments. 
Edited by STEVEN V.R. Forpb, 
12mo, 160 pp. clo. 30 cts. ; per 100, $25. 





Junior Praises 
For Juuior Societies and Special Occasions, 
Edited by J. M. BLACK. 
12mo, clo. 120 pp. per copy 20c. doz. $1.80 ; 100, $15. 





New England 
Conference Minutes 
FOR 1901 
NOW READY 
Price, 25c. per copy, postpaid. 
Samples of Music Books, or any of our pub- 
lications sent to any address on 
approval. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
: 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








EDUCATIONAL 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 





Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Mysical and Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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trip. Neither of us have been seasick, and 
both bave been at the table tor every meal. 
Tomorrow night we expect to land at 
Bremen.” 


— Mr. Silas Peirce, a member of the Wes- 
leyan Association, accompanied by Mrs. 
Peirce, sails on the 22d inst. tor Europe, in- 
tending to be absent for one year. 


—John H. Whitaker, youngest son of Dr. 
George Whitaker, of East Caimbridge, has 
received appointment under the Depart- 
ment ot Education for work in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and will sail early in June. 


—Dr. M. M. Bragdon, of Evanston, an 
eminent physician of that city and brother 
of Principal C. C. Bragdon of Lasell Semi- 
nary, with his family, left New York last 
week for Europe to spend the summer 
abroad. 


—On May 18, Vice President Roosevelt 
made an address upon “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and laid the corner- 
stone of a new Methodist Episcopal church 
at East Norwich, N. Y. Though the day 
was rainy, a large number of people gath- 
ered to hear him. 


—That Mrs. McKinley seems to have 
passed the danyer-point, brings unspeak- 
able relief to the multitude who have so 
anxiously and prayerfully watched the 
varying announcements ot her condition. 
How tender and devoted has been the Pres- 
ident’s vigil ! Did husband ever raore beau- 
tifully honor and sanctify the marriage tie? 
Who can estimate the value of such an 
object lesson upon the vountry? 


— Rev. N. W. Deveneau, our French mis- 
sionary at Worcester, was transferred a 
number of months ago from the Rock River 
Conference to the New England, and is, 
theretore, now a member of the latter. This 
statement is here made because informa- 
tion of this transfer did not reach the secre- 
tary of the New England Conterence in 
season to be inserted in the Minutes that 
have just been issued. 


— Rev. A. L. Smith, one of the secre- 
taries of the New Hampshire Conference, 
and pastor of the Methodist church at Pen- 
acook, and Miss Gertrude E. Lamprey 
were married at the home of the bride in 
Laconia, N. H., on Wednesday evening, 
May 15. Rev. J. D. Jordan officiated, as- 
sisted by Rev. O. S. Baketel, D. D. The 
bride and groom on their wedding trip will 
visit the Pan-American Exposition and 
Niagara Falls. 


—The editor was surprised to1eczive, early 
last week, a postal card written by Rev. 
G. D. Lindsay, D. D., of Waterville, Me., 


‘ in which he claimed that he was “ steadily 


and rapidly improving.’’ We were so in- 
credulous that we wrote our valued triend 
a note, asking him to report his condition 
on Saturday, the 18th. The letter is so full 
of strength and hope that we allow his 
many triends to share it. He writes: “I 
am up and dressed now, and have had a 
dinner sufficient for a ploughman, and am 
writing this confirmatory epistle to you. 
Now let me say there is nothing of the 
fanatical about this. I am using means 
and trying as carefully to assist nature as 
if there were no God. Iam looking to and 
trusting in God to bless the means as ear- 
nestly as if I had notaithin means. It I 
continue to improve, in less than two 
months I shall be in some pulpit doing that 
which agrees with both my body and soul. 
I love to preach the Gospel. Some are kind 
enough to ask my tamily if they consider 
my improvement permanent. Idon’t trou- 
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ble myself about such things. I am bound 
to thank God tor what He has already done, 
and without any questioning leave soul 
and body in His care for the future.” 


—Mr. John W. Tower, a leading layman 
in the Hingham Methodist Church, was 
instantly killed on Friday evening, May 
17. Mr. Tower, with his wife and grand- 
‘daughter, left his home with his horse and 
carriage to attend the Friday night prayer- 
meeting, but when about half way to the 
church, his horse was trightened by a bicy- 
cle, the carriage was overturned, Mr. 
Tower was instantly killed, his wife had 
her left arm broken, and his grandchild 
was badly bruised. Mr. Tower was a de- 
voted Christian and greatly attached to the 
church of his choice. A memorial will ap- 
pear later. 


— Rev. J. A. L. Rieh writes from Ply- 
mouth, May 18: ‘“‘Mrs. Sarah Mather, 
widow of the late Rev. James Mather, of 
the New England Southern Conterence, died 
at the home of her friend, Miss Hannah 
Churchill, in Plymouth, the 14th inst. She 
had been in feeble health tor some time. 
Her end came peacefully. She was beloved 
by the people of Memorial Church,of which 
she was a faithful member, quiet and sin- 
cere, a true woman and devout Christian. 
Her plans and thought to the last were tor 
the Browning Home at Camden, S. C., 
where she taught for some time among the 
colored people at the close ot the war and 
founded this institution. I learn she has 
left to it $10,000 in her will, to be used for 
educational purposes among the colored 
peuple ot the Home. A fitting memoir 
will be prepared for the HERALD.”’ 


—A great shock was received on Satur- 
day by the announcement in a cablegram 
trom Naples, Italy, that Rev. Dr. Maltbie 
D. Babcock, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, ot New York city, died that 
morning in a hospital there from Mediter- 
ranean tever. Dr. and Mrs. Babcock left 
this country, Feb. 24, as members of the 
Auburn Seminary party, to visit Egypt 
and Palestine. The tour was nearly com- 
pleted, and he intended to return to occupy 
his pulpit in June. He was only torty- 
three years of age, and was called from the 
Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, a 
year ago to the Brick Church as a successor 
to Dr. Henry Van Dyke. Perhaps no min- 
ister in an American church was achieving 
greater success than he when he leit to go 
abroad. His church was always full a 
half-hour before the time ot service, and 
the regular attendance upon his week-night 
prayer- meeting was over five hundred. He, 
tor one, had learned how to reach the people 
without spectacular shows or sensation- 
alism. 

Later cablegrams, which are conflicting, 
indicate that Dr. Babcock, in a season of 
mental derangement occasioned by the 
tever, took his own lite. 


— Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., of New- 
ton, who died so suddenly at his home last 
week, will be greatly missed in the Con- 
gregational circle in which he had been so 
familiar and welcome tor many years. AS 
a.student of the Puritan and his times, he 





was a recognized specialist, and the vol- 
umes in which he had grouped the result of 
his investigations rank high and will be- 
come his lasting monument. 


— We are pained to announce that Mrs. 
Morgan, wife of Rev. Fred H. Morgan, of 
Singapore, lies hopelessly ill at their tem- 
porary home, 1 Albion St., Lawrence. She 
has been very sick for many weeks as the 
result of disease of the liver which she con- 
tracted while in Singapore. In her lucid 
moments she realizes her condition and is 
“ready to go,” and in her deiirium she is in 
the mission-field doing her beloved work 
over again. 


— In the death of Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, 
which occurred at Wellesley Hills, on Mon- 
day morning, the Congregational Church 
loses one of its most distinguished minis- 
ters. A quarter of a century ago, when we 
first became acquainted with church work 
in Boston, Dr. Webb, as pastor of Shawmut 
Ave. Church, was perhaps the best known, 
the most active and useful minister in the 
city. He was $1 years ot age, an: for three 
years had Seen a great sufferer. 


— Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., writes from 
Brookline, under date ot May 17: ‘I have 
returned trom a five weeks’ trip to New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, having met and mingled with 
many friends ‘lang syne.’ I made briet 
calls on the New York East and Newark 
Conterences, attended the interdenomina- 
tional Preachers’ Meeting in Lancaster, Pa., 
and the Baltimore Preachers’ Meeting, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting Bishop 
Bowman, who was quite well and cheerful, 
as usual. July 21, I preach at Arverne, 
L. I., and July 28 to Aug. 25 at my tormer 
charge, Hanson Place, Brooklyn. I am 


open for engagements before and after 
these dates.”’ 


—The members of Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 
city, gave a reception, May 16, for their 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Andrew Longacre, to 
celebrate his completion of fifty years of 
active ministry. The reception was largely 
attended by members of the church and by 
personal triends of Dr. Longacre. Con- 
gratulatory addresses were made by Rishop 
Andrews, Rev. Dr. George P. Eckman, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, and Samuel W. 
Bowne, president of the board of trustees 
ot the church. The treasurer of the board, 
Robert W. Todd, in behalf ot the members 
ot the congregation, presented to Dr. Long- 
acre a purse of $5,000. 








REMOVAL 


The Evangelistic Association of New England, with 
its Ministerial Department, has removed its offices to 
167 Tremont St., in the State Association Building. 

8S. M. SAY FORD, Gen. Sec. 
Rev. CHAS. A. G. THURSTON, 
Supt. Ministerial Dept. 
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